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1.0  LOCATION  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

1.1  Address:     101-105  Victory  Road,  Dorchester 
Ward  16.     Assessor's  parcel  numbers  245  and  246. 

1.2  Area  in  Which  the  Property  is  Located: 

The  Dorchester  Pottery  Works  is  located  on  Victory  Road  in  Dorchester. 
It  is  surrounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  a  shopping  center  and 
parking'  lots  serving  the  shopping  center.     Across  Victory  Road  to 
the  north  is  a  residential  area  known  as  Harrison  Square  or  Clam 
Point.     This  area  is  characterized  by  single-  and  two-family  houses, 
some  of  which  date  to  the  early  19th  century. 

Adjacent  to  the  Pottery  Works  on  the  west  and  southwest  is  the 
right-of-way  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad.     This  consists  of  a 
raised  embankment  separating  the  area  east  of  the  railroad  from 
the  rest  of  Dorchester. 

Several  hundred  feet  to  the  east  of  the  Pottery  is  Morrissey  Boulevard, 
a  major  arterial  road  with  considerable  post  war  commercial  development. 
The  Boulevard  and  the  Southeast  Expressway  beyond  separate  the 
Pottery  Works  and  the  Harrison  Square  area  from  the  Dorchester 
Bay  shoreline. 

1.3  Map  Showing  Location:     attached. 
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2.0  DESCRIPTION 

2.1  Type  and  Use 

The  Dorchester  Pottery  Works  is  now  represented  by  its  sole 
surviving  structure,  a  brick  industrial  building  housing  the  company's 
monumental  kiln.     This  kiln  building  has  been  vacant  for  almost  a 
year  and  has  been  boarded  up  by  the  City  of  Boston. 

Dorchester  Pottery  Works  formerly  included  a  frame  industrial 
building  that  was  attached  to  the  kiln  building,   and  the  Henderson 
House,  which  was  used  as  a  residence  and  showroom  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  business.     Recently,   both  of  these  buildings  were  destroyed 
by  fire. 

2.2  Physical  Description 

The  Dorchester  Pottery  Works  kiln  house  is  a  two- story  plus 
clerestory,  five-by-five  bay,  flat  roofed,   red  brick,  industrial 
building  with  a  red  brick  chimney  approximately  60-feet  in  height 
angled  into  its  east  wall.     The  building  is  squarish  in  plan,  measures 
approximately  45  feet  by  49  feet,  and  is  about  25  feet  high  from 
grade  level  to  roof  parapet.     Located  near  the  center  of  a  deep 
and  irregularly  shaped  parcel  including  21,730  square  feet,   the  kiln 
house  was  formerly  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  now  demolished 
two-story  frame,  clapboard,  industrial  building  which  was  approx- 
imately 42  feet  wide  by  69  feet  deep  and  which  extended  up  to  the 
Victory  Road  street  line. 

Characterizing  the  exterior  of  the  kiln  building  are  its  segmentally 
arched  windows  (the  long  first  floor  windows  had  been  fitted 
with  nine-over-nine  sash),  broad  rectangular  ground  level  entrances 
on  the  south  and  west  sides,   and  concrete  lintels  and  sills. 
Ornamentation  is  sparse  and  limited  to  the  handling  of  the  chimney 
with  contrasting  courses  of  yellow  brick  and  the  use  of  a  plain 
brickwork  cornice.     Low  parapet  walls  define  the  roofline  on  the 
north  and  south  sides,  and  a  brick  roof  extension  on  the  north 
side  allowed  for  the  operation  of  an  industrial  pulley  lift. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  basically  an  open  two- story  space 
extended  by  a  central  three-by-four  bay  clerestory.     The  second 
floor  functions  primarily  as  a  balcony  level  formed  by  an  opening 
that  is  approximately  25^  feet  in  diameter  and  edged  with  curved 
bolted  steel.     Steel  columns  located  towards  the  corners  of  the 
building  carry  the  load  of  the  flattened  arched  tile  roof  vaults  of 
the  second  floor  and  clerestory.     The  height  of  the  interior  measures 
approximately  14  feet  from  grade  to  the  second  floor  and  approximately 
28^  feet  from  grade  to  the  roof  of  the  clerestory. 

Dominating  the  interior  of  the  building  is  Dorchester  Pottery's 
circular  plan,   low-domed,   beehive  type  kiln  which  occupies  much 
of  the  square  footage  of  the  ground  level.     The  kiln  measures,   in 
its  outer  dimensions,   approximately  30  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
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12  feet  in  height  from  grade  to  the  top  of  the  dome.     At  grade, 
the  kiln's  walls  are  approximately  4  feet  thick  and  include  an 
encasing  wall  about  4  feet  9  inches  in  height.     This  outer  wall 
houses  nine  firing  holes  and  the  arched  entry  to  the  kiln's  interior. 
The  exterior  walls  of  the  kiln  are  girded  with  horizontal  and 
vertical  iron  bands  to  allow  for  the  proper  structural  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  kiln  during  firing  and  cooling. 

Inside,   the  kiln  measures  approximately  22  feet  in  diameter.     The 
.   interior  space  is  about  10^  feet  high  under  the  center  of  the  dome, 
marked  by  the  location  of  a  small  air  hole,  and  about  6^  feet  high 
near  the  kiln's  sides. 

Brick  shelving  lines  the  inner  walls  of  the  kiln  which  are  covered 
with  a  shiny  surface  formed  over  the  years,   through  the  escaping 
of  vaporized  glazes  during  firing.     A  grid  of  heat  resistant  tiles 
on  the  kiln's  floor  permits  the  conduction  of  heat,  fire,  and  gases 
through  an  underground  flu  to  the  chimney  which  protrudes  out  of 
a  corner  of  the  building. 

Also  included  on  the  site  of  the  Dorchester  Pottery  Works,  on  a 
small  parcel  of  4,303  square  feet,  was  the  Henderson  House,   the 
residence  of  the  company's  founder  and  second  generation  owner/ 
operators.     Unfortunately,  on  April  12,   1980  this  Queen  Anne 
Style,  clapboard,   two-story  plus  attic,  frontfacing  gable  roofed 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

2.3     Photographs :     Attached. 
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3.0  SIGNIFICANCE 

3.1  Statement  of  Significance 

The  Dorchester  Pottery  Works  is  historically  significant  to  the 
city,  commonwealth  and  region,  as  one  of  the  few  remaining  examples 
of  industrial  beehive  kiln  construction  in  the  country  and  as  an 
intact  structure  documenting  early  twentieth  century  pottery-making 
technology . 

3.2  Historical  Significance 

The  Dorchester  Pottery  Works  was  founded  in  1895  by  George  Henderson 
who,   prior  to  his  settlement  in  Dorchester,  had  worked  in  New  Haven 
as  the  Manager  of  the  S.L.   Pewtress  Pottery,   a  stoneware  factory 
established  in  1868.     By  1880,   Henderson  ran  the  Pewtress  works 
under  the  name  of  Henderson  and  O'Halloran. 

In  Dorchester,  Henderson  acquired  a  parcel  of  land  close  to  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad  right-of-way,  on  the  south  side  of  Preston 
Street,  now  Victory  Road.     The  immediate  vicinity  of  this  land  was 
defined  by  the  yet  unfilled  Tenean  Creek  and  the  Barque  Warwick 
Cove  which  separated  the  Commercial  Point  industrial  area  from  the 
residential  district  at  nearby  Harrison  Square.      Preston  Street 
offered  Henderson  convenient  railroad  access,   close  proximity  to  a 
fuel  source  at  Cutter's  Coal  Wharf  just  down  the  road  at  Commercial 
Point,   as  well  as  location  adjacent  to  a  prestigious  residential  area. 

By  1896,   Henderson  had  built  a  Queen  Anne  Style  frame  house 
and,   adjacent  to  his  residence,   a  two-story  frame  industrial  building 
which  served  as  the  Dorchester  Pottery  Works.     This  industrial 
building  which  stood  at  105  Victory  Road  until  earlier  this  year, 
was  initially  used  for  the  "Manufacture  of  Dip  Baskets ,  Butter 
Pots,   Jugs,   Jars,   and  Flower  Pots."     "Clay  Specialties  and  Large 
Pots  (were)  Promptly  Made  to  Order." 

The  brick  kiln  building,   originally  attached  to  the  rear  of  Henderson's 
frame  pottery  works,   was  built  around  1914.*     The  construction  of 
this  building  and  the  large  beehive  kiln  that  it  enclosed  indicates 
the  success  of  Henderson's  business  and  the  necessity  for  him  to 
accommodate  a  larger  volume  of  production.     Expansion  of  Dorchester 
Pottery  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  this  century  resulted  in 
the  construction  of  several  additional  buildings  and  sheds . 

Around  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  kiln  house,   a  second 
brick  pottery  works  building  was  put  up  on  an  adjacent  lot,   formerly 
#12  Neva  Street,-  an  unpaved  roadway  running  off  of  the  south 
side  of  Preston  Street,   facing  today's  Everdean  Street,   and  now 
obliterated  by  the  site  of  a  modern  shopping  center.     By  the   1930's, 
the  Neva  Street  building  was  flanked  on  its  north  and  south  sides 


*The  building  permit  application  for  the  kiln  is  dated  1910. 
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by  frame  additions.     Dorchester  Pottery's  original  factory  building 
was  enlarged  sometime  after  1918.     Because  of  the  proliferation  of 
Dorchester  Pottery  buildings  during  the  first  decades  of  the  century, 
and  because  of  the  standard  practice  at  potteries  to  maintain  a 
dump,   there  remains  a  strong  probability  for  unearthing  examples 
of  the  business 's  early  production,  equipment,   and  tools  through 
on-site  digs. 

After  George  Henderson's  death  in  1928  at  the  age  of  65,   Charles 
Henderson  and  Ethel  Hill  Henderson,  his  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
assumed  control  over  the  pottery  works. 

This  second  generation  of  managers  and  operators  of  Dorchester 
Pottery  also  included  Ethel's  brother,   Charles  Hill,   a  chemical 
engineer  who  was  in  charge  of  the  glazing  and  later  of  the  decor- 
ation of  the  company's  tableware,   and  Nando  Ricci,   an  Italian 
potter  whose  family  had  worked  for  George  Henderson  during  the 
pottery's  early  years.     Ethel  Hill  Henderson  had  been  trained  in 
all  facets  of  stoneware  pottery  making  by  her  father-in-law,  and 
after  his  death,   was  responsible  for  designing  most  of  Dorchester 
Pottery's  production. 

Stoneware,   a  kind  of  pottery  fired  under  very  high  temperatures 
to  produce  vitreous  wares  that  are  extremely  durable,  heat  and 
cold  resistant,   and  able  to  withstand  most  corrosive  chemical 
action,  began  to  be  produced  in  the  colonies  during  the  late  seven- 
teenth century.     Although  stoneware  enjoys  a  long  history  in  New 
England,  it  developed  here  later  than  in  other  areas  because  it 
could  not  be  produced  with  local  clays .     Stoneware  production  in 
New  England,   therefore,   did  not  get  underway  until  around  1740 
when  transport  of  the  requisite  clay  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
or  Pennsylvania  had  become  feasible.      Although  it  certainly  had 
several  sources  of  supply,   during  the  1950's  and  1960's,   clay  for 
use  at  Dorchester  Pottery  was  brought  in  from  Raritan  and  South 
Amboy,   New  Jersey. 

Until  well  into  the  1930's,   Dorchester  Pottery  primarily  was  a 
producer  of  commercial  and  industrial  stoneware.     Dorchester 
Pottery  supplied  industry  and  business  with  vessels,   acid  jars, 
vats,   pitchers,   and  pots,   and  filled  innumerable  orders  for  crocks 
and  containers  for  feeds ,   alcoholic  beverages ,   and  medicines . 

Stoneware  tableware  was  not  produced  by  Dorchester  Pottery  on 
any  significant  scale  until  around  1940.      As  recently  as  the   1950's, 
this  tableware  accounted  for  only  a  quarter  of  Dorchester's  inventory, 
and  the  mainstay  of  the  business  remained  its  industrial  and  commer- 
cial work.     It  was  only  in  the  late  sixties  and  seventies  that 
stoneware  dishes  became  the  sole  products  of  the  company,   a 
change  in  production  that  transformed  Dorchester  Pottery  from  a 
small-scale  manufactory  into  a  kind  of  cottage  industry. 

Charles  Henderson  died  in  1967,   and  Ethel  Hill  Henderson  continued 
running  the  business  until  her  death  in  the  early  nineteen  seventies. 
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Subsequently,  Lillian  Yeaton  (Etna  Hill  Henderson's  sister)  and 
Charles  Hill  ran  the  business  with  Nando  Ricci.     The  pottery 
works  closed  in  May  1979.     The  present  owner  is  George  S.   Yeaton, 
who  is  Lillian  Yeaton' s  son. 

Remaining  on  the  site  of  the  Dorchester  Pottery  Works  is  the  brick 
industrial  building  located  at  105  Victory  Road.     This  building 
houses  the  pottery's  monumental  brick  kiln,  an  industrial  beehive- 
type  downdraft,  periodically  fired  kiln,  which  was  technologically 
conservative  when  built  in  1914  by  George  Henderson.     This  kiln, 
reportedly  constructed  after  Henderson's  own  designs,  may  have 
been  a  replication  of  a  nineteenth  century  type  used  by  him  in 
New  Haven.     The  construction  of  this  form  of  kiln  coupled  with  its 
continued  productive  use  until  its  last  firing  in  1965,  represents  a 
living  continuity  of  nineteenth  century  pottery-making  technology 
into  our  own  era. 

Dorchester  Pottery's  kiln  is  of  further  significance  because  it  is 
probably  one  of  the  few  remaining  industrial  beehive  types  in  the 
country.     In  Northeast  Ohio,  for  example,   where  the  ceramic, 
brick-making  and  pottery  trades  accounted,  by  1910,  for  over 
forty  percent  of  this  country's  production,  only  three  extant  kilns 
of  this  type  remain.     In  addition,  beehive  kilns  were  most  commonly 
designed  as  exterior  structures  and  were  not  housed  inside  of 
buildings.     Furthermore,   beehive  kilns,  were  generally  used  for 
brick  manufacture,   a  process  that  does  not  require  particularly 
high  temperature  firings.     Dorchester  Pottery's  kiln  therefore  is 
important  not  only  for  its  survival  and  use  as  an  example  of  late 
nineteenty-early  twentieth  century  pottery-making  technology  but 
because  it  is  unusual  for  its  use  in  the  production  of  stoneware 
which  required  high  firings  at  2,300  to  3,000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Strongly  demonstrating  Dorchester  Pottery's  involvement  in  an 
earlier  technology,  is  the  company's  continued  practice,  until  the 
1960's,  of  using  an  industrial  kiln  that  had  to  be  fired  with  coal 
and  wood.     During  the  1920's,  when  the  company  employed  28 
potters,   the  kiln  was  fired  monthly.     Later  on,  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties,   the  kiln  was  fired  only  four  times  a  year.     The  process  of 
loading,  firing,   cooling,   and  unloading  the  kiln  took  about  two 
weeks,  with  the  actual  firing  requiring  fifty  to  sixty  hours  of 
constant  attendance.      After  forty  hourly  firings  brought  the 
temperatures  up  to  about  2,500  degrees  Fahrenheit,   regular  fifteen 
minute  firings  were  necessary  to  raise  the  heat  to  the  higher 
temperatures  needed  for  the  vitrification  of  glazes.     Estimates  of 
the  amount  of  fuel  required  indicate  the  firing  consumed  about 
fifteen  tons  of  coal  and  four  cords  of  wood.     Because  the  interior 
of  the  kiln  was  an  inferno  of  heat  and  flame,   wares  being  fired 
were  protected  from  scorching  by  crockery  covers  called  saggers. 

The  last  firing  of  Dorchester  Pottery's  kiln  was  in  1965.     Gas-fired 
kilns  were  used  briefly  after  the  beehive  was  retired,   but  eventually 
the  company  installed  electric  kilns  which  were  used  for  tableware 
production . 
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Dorchester  Pottery's  stoneware  production  currently  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  both  for  its  continued  reliance  on  traditional  pottery- 
making  methods  and  for  the  straightforward  aesthetic  of  its  table- 
ware.    Although  this  country  has  undergone  a  considerable  revival 
of  interest  in  craftsmanship  over  the  last  few  decades,   and  the 
hand  working  of  tableware  is  becoming  a  more  usual  occurrence, 
Dorchester  Pottery  is  unusual  in  that  it  utilized  a  technology  based 
on  handcrafting  for  its  commercial,  institutional,   and  industrial 
orders  as  late  as  the  1950's  and  1960's.     Despite  the  use  of  plaster 
molds  in  the  production  of  its  industrial  or  commercial  work, 
potters  and  not  machines  turned,  manipulated,  and  raised  the 
clay,  produced  the  glazes,  and  executed  the  detailing  and  ornamen- 
tation . 

Tableware  produced  at  the  Dorchester  Pottery  Works  always  has 
been  in  great  demand  by  local  collectors,  but  recently  wider  recog- 
nition has  been  coming  from  scholars  in  the  ceramics  and  decorative 
arts  fields.     Distinguished  by  its  sturdy  traditional  forms,   and  its 
characteristic  Cobalt  blue  glazing  on  white,  grey,  or  buff,   this 
tableware  is  often  ornamented  with  decorative  elements  that  include 
blueberry,  pinecone,   scroll,  pussy  willow,  floral  fruit,   and  striped 
motifs.     Sometimes  special  orders  of  Dorchester  Pottery  tableware 
pieces  were  ornamented  with  bay  berry  green  or  golden- toned 
glazes .     Complete  sets  of  dinnerware  were  crafted  by  the  firm , 
and  in  the  1950's,   the  Hendersons  made  claim  to  producing  approx- 
imately 1,700  different  kinds  of  pieces  at  their  pottery. 

Literature  describing  the  fine  quality  of  Dorchester  Pottery's 
tableware  includes  Ralph  and  Terry  Kovel's,   The  Kovel's  Collector's 
Guide  to  American  Art  Pottery,   The  Treasury  of  New  England 
Antiques  by  George  Michael,   Marcia  Ray's  An  Encyclopedia  of 
Pottery  and  Porcelain  for  the  American  Collector,   and  Lura  Woodside 
Watkins,   Early  New  England  Potters  and  Their  Wares. 

3.3     Relationship  to  the  Criteria  for  Landmark  Designation 

The  Dorchester  Pottery  Works  clearly  meet  the  criteria  for  Landmark 
designation  as  established  by  Section  4  of  Chapter  772  of  the  Acts 
of  1975  in  that  it  is  a  structure  that  is  identified  with  an  important 
aspect  of  the  industrial  history  of  the  city,    Commonwealth,   and 
region  and  that  it  includes  an  industrial  structure  inherently 
valuable  for  study  an  which  represents  one  of  the  few  remaining 
examples  of  its  type  and  use  in  the  country. 
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4.0     ECONOMIC  STATUS 

According  to  City  of  Boston  assessor's  records,   the  Dorchester 
Pottery  Works  property  is  owned  by  Charles  W.   Henderson. 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.   Henderson  is  deceased,   the  property  appears  to 
have  passed  to  Mr.   George  Yeaton  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  property  is  $11,000  ($4,000  for  the  land 
and  $7,000  for  the  buildings!^    This  value  was  established  prior 
to  recent  fires  which  destroyed  two  of  the  three  structures  on  the 
property. 
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5.0  PLANNING  CONTEXT 

5.1  Historical  Background 

During  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  Dorchester's  existence,  its 
coastline  was  considerably  more  irregular  than  it  is  today.     Commercial 
Point,  now  the  site  of  the  Boston  Gas  Company  tanks,  was  originally 
a  narrow  necked  hilly  promontory  separating  two  coves  of  Dorchester 
Bay.     Inlets  from  the  bay  provided  opportunities  for  damming  and 
mill  development,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century,   a  grist  mill 
known  as  the  Tileston  Mill  was  constructed  on  Tenean  Creek,  to 
the  south  of  Commercial  Point. 

About  1800,  shipbulding  activities  were  installed  on  Commercial 
Point.     Short  lived,   the  enterprise  was  followed  in  1832  by  the 
whaling  and  fishing  industries,   and  then,   around  mid-century  by 
lumber  yards  and  sawmills.     Industrial  activity  in  the  form  of 
Ranstead  and  Dearborn's  forge  and  John  Preston's  chocolate  factory 
were  added  to  the  timber  and  coal  wharves,   and  remained  even 
after  the  Boston  Gas  and  Light  Company  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  land  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  gas  in  1872. 

Inland  from  the  industrial  area  of  Commercial  Point,   a  fashionable 
residential  area  emerged  in  the  nineteenth  century.     Settled  initially 
by  the  successful  businessmen  who  owned  Commercial  Point  enter- 
prises, it  became,   by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
neighborhood  of  commuters.     In  1846,   the  opening  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  for  travel  between  Boston  and  Plymouth  made  it 
possible  for  prosperous  Bostonians  to  live  in  rural  surroundings. 
As  a  result,   the  Harrison  Square  area  saw  considerable  development 
of  substantial  residences  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century . 

With  annexation  of  Dorchester  to  Boston  in  1870,   and  extension  of 
the  horsecar  lines ,   the  Harrison  Square  area  experienced  additional 
development  for  commuters,   although  this  time  on  a  more  modest 
scale . 

Gradually,  the  two  original  coves  framing  Commercial  Point  were 
filled  in  for  a  variety  of  uses.     The  Dorchester  Pottery  Works  was 
built  on  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Tenean  Creek  in  1895.     The  Old 
Colony  Parkway  (now  iMorrissey  Boulevard)  was  built  in  1916.     In 
the  1950's  the  Southeast  Expressway  severed  residential  Harrison 
Square  from  industrial  Commercial  Point  and  Dorchester  Bay. 

5.2  Current  Planning  Issues 

The  Dorchester  Pottery  Works  is  located  at  the  edge  of  what  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  refers  to  as  the  Fields  Corner 
East  subarea  of  the  Fieds  Corner  Planning  District  -  a  section  of 
Dorchester.     According  to  the  BRA's  "District  Profile"  for  1979, 
the  Fields  Corner  section  as  a  whole  has  greater  residential  stability 
than  the  city  average  and  incomes  which  range  from  25%  above  the 
city  average  to  25%  below  the  average. 
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In  Fields  Corner  East,  which  includes  the  area  traditionally  known 
as  Harrison  Square,   there  are  approximately  3,000  residents  living 
in  single  two  and  three-family  homes.     "Clam  Point,"  as  the  neigh- 
borhood is  now  known,  is  somewhat  isolated  by  virtue  of  the  Old 
Colony  (Penn  Central)  Railroad  embankment,   the  major  roads,   and 
the  effect  of  the  major  roads  on  the  local  street  pattern.     Because 
of  its  rich  history,  it  is  a  neighborhood  having  numerous  archi- 
tecturally significant  houses  in  a  range  of  styles  spanning  most  of 
the  19th  century. 

The  Dorchester  Pottery  Works  occupies  a  pivotal  site  between  the 
Harrison  Square/Clam  Point  residential  area  and  the  strip  commercial 
development  along  Morrissey  Boulevard.     It  provides  an  opportunity 
to  provide  a  suitable  transition  between  the  post  war  houses  framing 
the  north  side  of  Victory  Road  and  the  asphalt  paved  parking  lots 
surrounding  the  shopping  center  buildings. 

Recent  fires  of  suspicious  origin  have  resulted  in  the  clearance  of 
the  two  wooden  buildings  which,  with  the  brick  kiln  building, 
formed  the  Dorchester  Pottery  Works  complex.     (Other  ancillary 
structures  were  demolished  in  the  1960's).     The  major  issue  at  the 
time  of  this  report  is  the  use  to  which  the  kiln  building  and  adjacent 
land  can  be  put.     A  steering  committee  of  local  residents  and 
interested  potters  has  formed  with  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
remains  of  the  pottery  works.     This  committee  has  expressed 
interest  in  acquiring  part  or  all  of  the  property  with  the  intention 
of  establishing  a  museum  on  Dorchester  Pottery  in  part  of  the  kiln 
building  as  well  as  a  facility  for  selling  pottery  and  other  local 
crafts . 

Local  business  people  have  also  expressed  interest  in  the  property 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  additional  paved  parking  to  serve  the 
commercial  enterprises  fronting  on  Morrissey  Boulevard. 

5.3     Current  Zoning 

The  area  in  which  the  Pottery  Works  is  located  is  zoned  M-l  which 
means  restricted  industrial  uses.     Allowed  uses  within  an  M-l  zone 
include  retail,  wholesale  and  office  activities,   restaurants,   warehouses, 
parking  and  manufacturing  except  where  the  process  produces 
fumes,   dust,   smoke,   etc.,   or  constitutes  a  special  hazard.     Multi-family 
residential  use  is  "Conditional"  in  an  M-l  zone. 
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6.0  ALTERNATIVE  APPROACHES 

6.1  Alternatives : 

The  Boston  Landmarks  Commission  could:     (1)  designate  the  entire 
site  of  the  Dorchester  Pottery  Works  as  a  Landmark,   (2)  limit  the 
designation  to  the  brick  kiln  building  -  the  only  structure  of  the 
complex  now  standing,  or  (3)  designate  the  building  as  a  Landmark 
and  the  rest  of  the  site  as  a  Protection  Area. 

The  Landmarks  Commission  also  retains  the  option  of  not  designating 
the  pottery  works  in  any  category. 

Another  alternative  preservation  mechanism  would  be  listing  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

6.2  Impact  of  Alternatives: 

Listing  of  the  building  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places, 
would  provide  a  limited  degree  of  protection  from  federal  or  federally- 
licensed  or  assisted  actions  having  a  negative  impact  on  the  property 
by  requiring  that  they  be  reviewed  according  to  the  procedures 
established  under  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966,  whereby  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  has  an  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  federal 
undertakings  potentially  affecting  historic  property.     National 
Register  status  would  also  provide  various  federal  income  tax 
incentives  for  rehabilitation  under  the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976.     It  would  not,   however,  protect  the  building  from 
demolition  or  alteration  undertaken  with  private  or  non-federal 
funds . 

Landmark  designation  under  Chapter  772,  whether  of  the  building 
of  the  entire  site,   would  require  the  review  of  physical  changes  to 
the  building,  in  accordance  with  standards  and  criteria  adopted  as 
part  of  the  designation.     It  would  not,  however,   affect  the  use  of 
the  building.     Designation  of  the  entire  site  as  a  Landmark  would 
provide  a  means  of  ensuring  that  treatment  of  the  land  surrounding 
the  kiln  building  would  be  compatible  with  the  building. 

Designation  of  the  building  as  a  Landmark  and  the  surrounding 
property  (same  parcel)  as  a  Protection  Area  would  also  provide 
design  review  of  proposed  changes  to  the  entire  site.      Such  review 
for  the  Protection  Area  would  be  limited,  by  statute,   to  consideration 
of  land  coverage,   height  of  any  new  structure,   and  landscape  or 
topography . 
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7.0     RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  staff  of  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission  recommends  that 
protection  be  extended  to  the  entire  site  of  the  Dorchester  Pottery 
Works  as  it  existed  in  1979  in  order  to  ensure  that  any  new  develop- 
ment, including  parking,  on  the  site  is  compatible  with  the  kiln 
building. 

Because  the  Commission's  enabling  statute  requires  that  the  report 
on  a  potential  Protection  Area  be  prepared  by  a  study  committee, 
rather  than  staff,   this  course  of  action  is  not  expedient. 

Therefore  it  is  recommended  that  the  entire  Dorchester  Pottery 
Works  site  consisting  of  assessors  parcels  245  and  246  be  designated 
as  a  Landmark  under  Chapter  772  of  the  Acts  of  1975,  that  the 
kiln  be  designated  Landmark,  and  that  the  property  be  nominated 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  standards  and 
criteria  recommended  for  administering  the  regulatory  functions 
provided  for  in  Chapter  772  are  attached. 
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9.0  BOSTON   LANDMARKS   COMMISSION   -  STANDARDS  AND  CRITERIA 

9.1  Introductory  Statement  on  Standards  and  Criteria  to  be  Used  in 
Evaluating  Applications  for  Certificates 


Per  Sections  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  of  the  enabling  statute  (Chapter  772 
of  the  Acts  of  1975  of.  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts) 
Standards  and  Criteria  must  be  adopted  for  each  Landmark  Designation 
which  shall  be  applied  by  the  Commission  in  evaluating  proposed 
changes,  to  the  property.     Before  a  Certificate  of  Design  Approval  or 
Certificate  of  the  Exemption  can  be  issued  for  such  changes,  the 
changes  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission  with  regard  to  their  con- 
formance to  the  purposes  of  the  statute. 

The  Standards  and  Criteria  established  .thus  note  those  features  which 
must  be  conserved  and/or  enhanced  to  maintain  the  viability  of  the 
Landmark  Designation.     The  intent  of  these  guidelines  is  to  help 
local  officials,  designers,   and  individual  property  owners  to  identify 
the  characteristics  that  have  led  to  designation,   and  thus  to  identify 
the  limitation  to  the  changes  that  can  be  made  to  them.      It  should  be 
emphasized  that  conformance  to  the  Standards  and  Criteria  alone  does 
not  necessarily  insure  approval.,   nor  are  they  absolute,   but  any  re- 
quest for  variance  from  them  must  demonstrate  the  reasons  for, 
and  advantages  gained  by,   such  variance.     The  Commission's  Certificate 
of  Design  Approval  is  only  granted  after  careful  review  of  each 
application  and  public  hearing,   in  accordance  with  the  statute. 

As  intended  by  the  statute  a  wide  variety  of  buildings  and  features 
are  included  within  the  area  open  to  Landmark  Designation,   and  an 
equally  wide  range  exists  in  the  latitude  allowed  for  change.     Some 
properties  of  truly  exceptional  architectural  and/or  historical 
value  will  permit  only  the  most  minor  modifications,   while  for  some 
others  the  Commission  encourages  changes  and  additions  with  a 
contemporary  approach,   consistent  with  the  properties'  existing 
features  and  changed  uses. 

In  general,  the  intent  of  the  Standards  and  Criteria  is  to  preserve 
existing  qualities  that  cause  designation  of  a  property;   however,   in 
some  cases  they  have  been  so  structured  as  to  encourage  the.  removal 
of  additions  that  have  lessened  the  integrity  of  the  property. 
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Introductory  Statement  on  Standards  and  Criteria 
page  two 


it  is  recognized  that  changes  will  be  required  in  designated  pro- 
perties for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons,  not  all  of  which  are  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  Commission  or  the  owners.     Primary  examples 
are: 

a)  Building  code  conformance  and  safety  requirements. 

b)  .   Changes  necessitated  by  the  introduction  of  modern 

mechanical, and  electrical  systems. 

c)  Changes  due  to  proposed  new  uses  of  a  property. 

The  response  to  these  requirements  may,  in  some  cases,   present 
conflicts  with  the  Standards  and  Criteria  for  a  particular  property. 
The  Commission's  evaluation  of  an  application  will  be  based  upon  the 
degree  to  which  such  changes  are  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the 
property. 

In  some  cases,   priorities  have  been  assigned  within  the  Standards  and 
Criteria  as  an  aid  to  property  owners  Ln  identifying  the  most  critical 
design  features. 

The  Standards  and  Criteria  have  been  divided  into  two  levels:     (1)  those 
general  ones  that  are  common  to  almost  ail  landmark  designations 
(with  three  different  categories  for  buildings,   building  interiors  and 
landscape  features);   and  (2)  those  specific  ones  that  apply  to  each 
particular  property  that  is  designated.     In  every  case  the  Specific 
Standard  and  Criteria  for  a  particular  property  shall  take  precedence 
over  the  General  ones  if  there  is  a  conflict. 
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BOSTON    LANDMARKS  COMMISSION 
9.2     General  Standards  and  Criteria 

A.       APPROACH 

1 .  The  design  approach  to  the  property  should  begin  with  the 
premise  that  the  features  of  historical  and  architectural 
significance  described  within  the  Study  Report  must  be 
preserved.      In  general  this  will  minimize  the  exterior 
alterations  that  will  be  allowed. 

2.  Changes  and  additions  to  the  property  and  its  environment 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  time  are  evidence 

of  the  history  of  the  property  and  the  neighborhood.     These 
changes  to  the  property  may  have  developed  significance  in 
their  own  right,   and  this  significance  should  be  recognized 
and  respected.     ("Later  integral  features"  shall  be  the  term 
used  to  convey  this  concept.) 

3.  Deteriorated  material  or  architectural  features,  whenever 
possible,  should  be  repaired  rather  than  replaced  or  re- 
moved . 

4.  When  replacement  of  architectural  features  is  necessary  it 
should  be  based  on  physical  or  documentary  evidence  of 
original  or  later  integral  features. 

5.  New  materials  should,   whenever  possible,   match  the  material 
being  replaced  in  physical  properties,   design,   color, 
texture  and  other  visual  qualities.     The  use  of  imitation 
replacement  materials  is  generally  discouraged. 

6.  New  additions  or  alterations  should  not  disrupt  the 
essential  form  and  integrity  of  the  property  and  should  be 
compatible  with  the  size,   scale,   color,   material  and 
character  of  the  property  and  its  environment. 

7.  Contemporary  design  is  encouraged  for  new  additions;  thus, 
they  must  not  necessarily  be  imitative  of  an  earlier  style 

or  period. 
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General  Standards  and  Criteria 
Page  two 

8.  New  additions  or  alterations  should  be  done  in  such  a  way 
that  if  they  were  to  be  removed  in  the  future,  the 
essential  form  and  integrity  of  the  historic  property 
would  be  unimpaired. 

9.  Priority  shall  be  given  to  those  portions  of  the  property 
which  are  visible  from  public  ways  or  which  it  can  be 
reasonably  inferred  may  be  in  the  future. 

10.       Color  will  be  considered  as  part  of  specific  standards 
and  criteria  that  apply  to  a  particular  property. 

B.       EXTERIOR  WALLS 

I.        MASONRY 

1.  Retain  whenever  possible,   original  masonry  and  mortar. 

2.  Duplicate  original  mortar  in  composition,   color,   texture, 
joint  size,  joint  profile  and  method  of  application. 

3.  Repair  and  replace  deteriorated  masonry  with  material  which 
matches  as  closely  as  possible. 

4.  When  necessary  to  clean  masonry,   use  gentlest  method 
possible.      Do  not  sandblast.      Doing  so  changes  the 
visual  quality  of  the  material  and  accelerates  deteriora- 
tion.    Test  patches  should  always  be  carried  out  well  in 
advance  of  cleaning  (including  exposure  to  all  seasons 

if  possible). 

5.  Avoid  applying  waterproofing  or  water  repellent  coating 
to  masonry,   unless  required  to  solve  a  specific  problem. 
Such  coatings  can  accelerate  deterioration. 

6.  In  general,   do  not  paint  masonry  surfaces.      Painting 
masonry  surfaces  will  be  considered  only  when  there  is 
documentary  evidence  that  this  treatment  was  used  at 
some  point  in  the  history  of  the  property. 
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General  Standards  and  Criteria 
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NON-MASONRY 


Retain  and  repair  original  or  later  integral  material 
whenever  possible. 

Retain  and  repair,   when  necessary,   deteriorated  material 
with  material  that  matches. 


ROOFS 


1.  Preserve  the  integrity  of  the  original  or  later  integral 
roof  shape. 

2.  Retain  original   roof  covering  whenever  possible. 

3.  Whenever  possible,   replace  deteriorated  roof  covering 
with  material  which  matches  the  old  in  composition,   size 
shape,   color,   texture,   and  installation  detail. 

4.  Preserve  architectural  features  which  give  the  roof  its 
character,   such  as  cornices,   gutters,   iron  filigree,   cupolas, 
dormers,   brackets. 

WINDOWS  AND   DOORS 

1.  Retain  original  and  later  integral  door  and  window  openings 
where  they  exist.     Do  not  enlarge  or  reduce  door  and  window 
openings  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  stock  window  sash  or 
doors,  or  air  conditioners. 

2.  Whenever  possible,    repair  and   retain  original  or  later 
integral  window  elements  such  as  sash,   lintels,   sills, 
architraves,   glass,   shutters  and  other  decorations  and 
hardware.     When  replacement  of  materials  or  elements  is 
necessary,   it  should  be  based  on  physical  or  documentary 
evidence. 

3.  On  some  properties  consideration  will  be  given  to  changing 
from  the  original  window  details  to  other  expressions  such 
as  to  a  minimal  anonymous  treatment  by  the  use  of  a  single 
light,   when  consideration  of  cost,   energy  conservation  or 
appropriateness  override  the  desire  for  historical  accuracy. 
In  such  cases,   consideration  must  be  given  to  the  resulting 
effect  on  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the  building. 
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General  Standards  and  Criteria 
page  four 


E.  PORCHES,   STEPS  AND   EXTERIOR  ARCHITECTURAL   ELEMENTS 

1 .       Retain  and  repair  porches  and  steps  that  are  original 

or  later  integral  features  including  such  items  as  railings, 
balusters,  columns,  posts,   brackets,   roofs,   ironwork,   benches, 
fountains,   statues  and  decorative  items. 

F.  SIGNS,   MARQUEES  AND  AWNINGS 

1.  Signs,  marquees  and  awnings  integral  to  the  building  orna- 
mentation or  architectural  detailing  shall  be  retained  and 
repaired  where  necessary. 

2.  New  signs,  marquees  and  awnings  shall  not  detract  from  the 
essential  form  of  the  building  nor  obscure  its  architectural 
features. 

3.  New  signs,  marquees  and  awnings  shall  be  of  a  size  and 
material  compatible  with  the  building  and  its  current  use. 

4.  Signs,  marquees  and  awnings  applied  to  the  building  shall 

be  applied  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  removed  without 
damaging  the  building. 

5.  All   signs  added  to  the  building  shall  be  part  of  one  system 
of  design,   or  reflect  a  design  concept  appropriate  to  the 
communication  intent. 

6.  Lettering  forms  or  typeface  will   be  evaluated  for  the  specific 
use  intended,   but  generally  shall   either  be  contemporary 

or  relate  to  the  period  of  the  building  or  its  later  integral 
features. 

7.  Lighting  of  signs  will  be  evaluated  for  the  specific  use 
intended,  but  generally  illumination  of  a  sign  shall  not 
dominate  illumination  of  the  building. 

8.  The  foregoing  not  withstanding,   signs  are  viewed  as  the 
most  appropriate  vehicle  for  imaginative  and  creative  ex- 
pression,  especially  in  structures  being  reused  for  purposes 
different  from  the  original,   and  it  is  not  the  Commission's 
intent  to  stifle  a  creative  approach  to  signage. 
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PENTHOUSES 


1.  The  objective  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  original 
or  later  integral   roof  shape  shall  provide  the  basic  cri- 
teria in  judging  whether  a  penthouse  can  be  added  to  a 
roof.     Height  of  a  building,   prominence  of  roof  form,   and 
visibility  shall  govern  whether  a  penthouse  will  be  approved. 

2.  Minimizing  or  eliminating  the  visual  impact  of  the  penthouse 
is  the  general  objective  and  the  following  guidelines  shall 
be  followed: 

a)  Location  shall  be  selected  where  the  penthouse  is  not 
visible  from  the  street  or  adjacent  buildings;   set- 
backs shall  be  utilized. 

b)  Overall  height  or  other  dimensions  shall  be  kept  to  a 
point  where  the  penthouse  is  not  seen  from  the  street 
or  adjacent  buildings. 

c)  Exterior  treatment  shall   relate  to  the  materials,   color 
and  texture  of  the  building  or  to  other  materials 
integral  to  the  period  and  character  of  the  building, 
typically  used  for  appendages. 

d)  Openings  in  a  penthouse  shall   relate  to  the  building 
in  proportion,   type  and  size  of  opening,   wherever 
visually  apparent. 

H         LANDSCAPE   FEATURES 

1.  The  general  intent  is  to  preserve  the  existing  or  later 
integral   landscape  features  that  enhance  the  landmark  pro- 
perty . 

2.  It  is  recognized  that  often  the  environment  surrounding 
the  property  has  a  character,   scale  and  street  pattern 
quite  different  from  that  existing  when  the  building 

was  constructed.     Thus,   changes  must  frequently  be  made  to 
accommodate  the  new  condition,   and  the  landscape  treatment 
can  be  seen  as  a  transition  feature  between  the  landmark 
and  its  newer  surroundings. 
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3.  The  existing  landforms  of  the  site  shall   not  be  altered 
unless  shown  to  be  necessary  for  maintenance  of  the  land- 
mark or  site.     Additional   Inadforms  will  only  be  considered 
if  they  will  not  obscure  the  exterior  of  the  landmark. 

4.  Original   layout  and  materials  of  the  walks,   steps,   and 
paved  areas  should  be  maintained.     Consideration  will  be 
given  to  alterations  if  it  can  be  shown  that  better  site 
circulation  is  necessary  and  that  the  alterations  will 
improve  this  without  altering  the  integrity  of  the  landmark. 

5.  Existing  healthy  plant  materials  should  be  maintained  as  long 
as  possible.      New  plant  materials  should  be  added  on  a  sche- 
dule that  will  assure  a  continuity  in  the  original   land- 
scape design  and  its  later  adaptations. 

6.  Maintenance  of,   removal  of,   and  additions  to  plant  materials 
should  consider  maintaining  existing  vistas  of  the 
landmark. 

I  EXTERIOR   LIGHTING 

1 .  There  are  three  aspects  of  lighting  related  to  the  exterior 
of  the  building: 

a)  Lighting  fixtures  as  appurtenances  to  the  building 
or  elements  of  architectural  ornamentation. 

b)  Quality  of  illumination  on  building  exterior. 

c)  Interior  lighting  as  seen  from  the  exterior. 

2.  Wherever  integral  to  the  building,   original   lighting  fix- 
tures shall   be  retained.     Supplementary  illumination  may 

be  added  where  appropriate  to  the  current  use  of  the  building, 

3.  New  lighting  shall  conform  to  any  of  the  following  approaches 
as  appropriate  to  the  building  and  to  the  current  or  projected 
use: 

a)  Accurate  representation  of  the  original   period,   based 
on  physical  or  documentary  evidence. 

b)  Retention  or  restoration  of  fixtures  which  date  from 
an  interim  installation  and  which  are  considered  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  building  and  use. 
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c)       New  lighting  fixtures  which  are  contemporary  in  design 
and  which  illuminate  the  exterior  of  the  building 
in  a  way  which  renders  it  visible  at  night  and  com- 
patible with  its  environment. 

4.  If  a  fixture  is  to  be  replaced,  the  new  exterior  lighting 
shall  be  located  where  intended  in  the  original  design. 

If  supplementary  lighting  is  added,   the  new  location  shall 
fulfill  the  functional  intent  of  the  current  use  without 
obscuring  the  building  form  or  architectural  detailing. 

5.  Interior  lighting  shall  only  be  reviewed  when  its  character 
has  a  significant  effect  on  the  exterior  of  the  building; 

that  is,   when  the  view  of  the  illuminated  fixtures  themselves, 
or  the  quality  and  color  of  the  light  they  produce,   is 
clearly  visible  through  the  exterior  fenestration. 

J.        REMOVAL  OF   LATER   ADDITIONS  AND  ALTERATIONS 

1.  Each  property  will  be  separately  studied  to  determine  if 
later  additions  and  alterations  can,   or  should,   be  removed. 
It  is  not  possible  to  provide  one  general  guideline. 

2.  Factors  that  will  be  considered  include: 

a)  Compatibility  with  the  original  property's  integrity 
in  scale,   materials  and  character. 

b)  Historic  association  with  the  property. 

c)  Quality  in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  addition. 

d)  Functional  usefulness. 
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10.0     SPECIFIC  STANDARDS  AND  CRITERIA 

DORCHESTER  POTTERY  WORKS 
101-105  Victory  Road,  Dorchester 

A.       General 

The  purpose  is  to  protect  the  brick  kiln  building  of  the  Dorchester 
Pottery  Works  as  an  important  remnant  of  the  craft  and  industry 
of  pottery  making,   and  to  treat  the  remainder  of  the  property  in  a 
manner  which  will  complement  the  setting  of  the  kiln  building  or 
any  other  remnant  of  the  pottery  works  as  may  be  found  to  exist 
on  the  site. 

B  .      Brick  Enclosing  Structure 

The  massing  and  original  details  of  the  building  will  be  retained. 

No  opening  in  masonry  will  be  permanently  closed  nor  new  openings 
created. 

To  the  extent  possible,   sash  and  windows  and  door  coverings  will 
replicate  the  original  treatment. 

The  clerestory  and  existing  roof  form  will  be  retained. 

C.  The  Kiln 

The  brick  kiln  will  be  retained  in  situ  and  will  be  altered  only  to 
the  extent  required  to  make  necessary  repairs  to  re-establish  its 
original  appearance  or  function. 

D.  The  Chimney 

The  chimney  will  be  retained  and  be  repaired  as  necessary.     The 
Commission  will  give  serious  consideration  to  any  proposal  to 
extend  the  chimney  so  as  to  meet  environmental  requirements . 

E.  Site  Treatment 

Strong  encouragement  is  given  to  any  proposal  to  construct  an 
open  or  enclosed  structure  duplicating  the  massing  and  location, 
but  not  necessarily  the  appearance  of  the  wooden  warehouse,   now 
demolished . 

Additional  new  construction  will  be  considered  if  it  does  not  obscure 
or  otherwise  significantly  diminish  the  character  and  importance  of 
the  kiln  building. 

The  stone  foundation  of  the  wooden  warehouse  will  be  retained  in 
situ. 

Before  any  additional  clearance  (including  tree  removal)  or  site 
development  is  undertaken,   the  Commission  will  be  provided  with  a 
comprehensive  site  plan,   and  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  exploratory 
digs  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
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Parking  will  be  treated  to  minimize  its  visual  effect.     Landscape  or 
other  materials  will  be  used  to  screen  parking  from  the  adjacent 
residential  area. 
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DONALD  McKAY  HOUSE 
1.0  LOCATION  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

1.1  Address:  78-30  White  Street,  East  Boston;  Ward  I.  The  assessors 
parcel  number  is  61090. 

1.2  Area  in  Which  the  Property  is  Located: 

The  Donald  McKay  House  is  located  in  the  Eagle  Hill  section  of  East 
Boston.  The  hill,  a  glacial  drumlin,  constituted  the  original  land 
area  of  East  Boston,  which  was  known  as  "Nodddle's  Island."  Built 
up  during  the  middle  to  late  nineteenth  century,  the  area  is  generally 
characterized  by  triple  deckers  interspersed  with  Victorian  houses 
designed  as  single  family  dwellings.  The  neighborhood  is  unusually 
stable  socially,  comprised  in  many  cases  of  families  who  have  occupied 
the  same  houses  for  several  generations. 

The  Eagle  Hill  section  is  roughly  triangular  in  shape,  bounded  by 
Border  Street  at  the  edge  of  the  Inner  Harbor,  Condor  Street  along 
Chelsea  Creek  and  Saratoga  and  Bennington  Streets  connecting  Central 
and  Day  Squares.  The  McKay  House  is  almost  at  the  center  of  the 
Eagle  Hill  area  at  the  convergence  of  White  and  Monmouth  Streets. 
It  is  at  the  top  of  the  hill  facing  South  towards  the  harbor. 

1.3  Map  showing  location: 
Attached. 
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2.0  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

2. 1  Type  and  Use: 

The  property,  which  occupies  less  than  one  acre  (12,400  sq.  ft.),  is 
residential  in  type.  Built  by  Donald  McKay  in  1844  for  use  as  a 
single  family  house,  it  is  currently  under  three  family  occupancy. 
It  is  owned  by  Ralph  P.  and  Pauline  Ventuccia. 

2.2  General  Description: 

The  Greek  Revival  style  McKay  house  is  a  two  story  plus  attic,  3  by 
5  bay  detached  frame  dwelling.  It  has  a  shingled,  ridged  roof  with 
the  gable  end  fronting  on  the  street  in  a  manner  typical  of  this 
style.  The  gable  has  a  full  entablature  with  the  bold,  wide  profile 
also  typical  of  Greek  Revival  design. 

On  the  front  facade  a  central  entrance  porch  with  two  posts  supports 
a  second  story  balcony  with  a  plain  balustrade.  This  projects 
around  a  center  window  flanked  by  sidelights.  The  lateral  windows 
flanking  the  entrance  on  the  first  floor  are  wider  than  those 
directly  above  them  which  are  of  slightly  more  elongated  proportions. 
A  pair  of  windows,  shorter  than  those  below,  is  located  in  the  gable 
end.  All  windows  on  the  front  and  on  the  east  elevation  are  2-over- 
2  double-hung  sash  as  are  most  of  the  other  windows  on  the  house. 
Moulded  window  enframements  are  all  the  same  on  the  original  portion 
of  the  house.  Also  of  this  design  is  the  enframement  for  the  center 
entrance  door.  Two  vertical  members,  each  resembling  a  pilaster, 
are  capped  by  a  pronounced  lintel  which  clearly  shows  its  design 
derivation  from  the  frieze  and  cornice  of  a  Greek  temple.  In  fact, 
the  enframement  design  may  have  been  taken  from  one  of  the  builder's 
handbooks  available  in  1844.  These  handbooks  provided  drawings  and 
specifications  based  largely  on  Greek  temple  design  for  use  by  the 
local  builder  or  potential  homeowner,  such  as  McKay,  interested  in 
designing  his  own  house. 

An  architectural  handbook  may  also  have  been  the  source  for  the 
flat-roofed  porch  which  McKay  added  along  the  west  side  of  his 
house.  Thirteen  columns,  allegedly  in  honor  of  the  thirteen  colonies, 
support  an  entablature  composed  of  a  fasciaed  architrave,  a  plain 
frieze  and  a  projecting,  moulded  cornice.  The  columns  are  square 
with  a  recessed  panel  in  each  plane.  The  necking  of  the  capitals  is 
embellished  with  a  rosette,  presumably  in  all  four  planes  although 
these  are  now  only  partially  visible.  An  echinus  of  an  egg-and-dart 
motif  serves  as  a  transitional  element  between  the  necking  and  a 
plain  abacus,  moulded  at  the  top,  on  which  rests  the  architrave. 
The  porch  has  at  some  time  been  closed  in  and  windows  have  been 
inserted  between  the  columns. 


Of  a  later  date  than  the  house  itself  is  the  two-story  Italianate 
bay  with  dentilated  cornice  and  flat  roof  which  has  been  added  on 
the  west  side  of  the  house  beyond  the  Greek  Revival  porch.  The 
addition  starts  just  at  the  enframement  of  the  fourth  window  in  the 
original  wall  and  itself  has  five  windows,  curving  into  the  plane  of 
the  bay,  on  each  floor.  Also  later  are  the  two  dormer  windows  in 
each  roof  plan  and  an  addition  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

There  are  two  chimneys  in  each  original  roof  plane  and  one  on  the 
bay. 

The  McKay  house  appears  to  be  in  good  condition  although  it  is  now 
entirely  shingled  with  asphalt  leaving  in  doubt  the  actual  condition 
of  original  exterior  materials. 

The  house  is  centrally  located  within  the  larger  portion  of  the  L- 
shaped  lot.  The  front  lawn  slopes  down  to  end  in  a  moderately  high 
granite  parapet  retaining  wall  which  is  built  into  the  angle  of 
Eagle  Hill  at  the  front  and  on  both  sides.  Two  openings  have  been 
cut  in  the  parapet  wall.  One,  framed  at  sidewalk  level  by  two 
granite  posts  with  tapered  tops,  leads  up  in  steps  to  the  center 
entrance.  From  the  second,  eight  steps  lead  up  to  a  walkway  which 
then  angles  to  the  front  entrance.  A  carefully  clipped  hedge  frames 
the  front  lawn  and  the  central,  stepped  walkway.  Other  shrubbery, 
as  well  as  large  trees  to  the  sides  and  back  of  the  property,  grace- 
fully accommodate  the  McKay  House  to  its  setting. 

A  two-story,  wood  frame  barn  of  nineteenth  century  origin,  possibly 
from  McKay's  tenure,  is  located  on  the  smaller  portion  of  the  lot, 
abutting  Brooks  Street. 

2.3  Photograph:  Attached. 


The  Donald  McKay  House,  78-80  White  Street,  East  Boston 


3.0  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

3.1  Historic  Associations 

The  significance  of  the  house  at  78-80  White  Street  lies  primarily 
in  its  association  with  Donald  McKay,  a  nineteenth  century  ship- 
builder who  was  a  major  influence  on  the  development  of  interna- 
tional maritime  design  and  engineering.  McKay  was  also  the  dominant 
personality  contributing  to  the  growth  of  East  Boston  and  was  a 
major  factor  in  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

McKay,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  moved  to  East  Boston  in  1843.  Then 
thirty-four  years  old,  McKay  had  completed  his  apprenticeship  and 
had  joined  a  shipbuilding  partnership  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
Through  the  auspices  of  Enoch  Train,  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant, 
McKay  opened  his  own  shipyard  on  Border  Street  between  White  and 
Eutaw  Streets.  Until  1850,  he  designed  packet  vessels,  the  dominant 
sailing  ship  type  preceeding  the  clipper.  With  the  launching  of  the 
"Staghound"  in  1850,  McKay  began  his  career  of  building  clipper 
ships.  In  all,  thirty  clipper  ships  were  designed  and  built  by 
McKay  in  his  Border  Street  shipyard. 

Most  notable  was  the  "Flying  Cloud",  built  in  1351,  which  was  and  is 
internationally  famous  for  making  the  passage  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  around  the  tip  of  South  America,  in 'only  89  days.  In 
making  this  trip,  she  is  reported  to  have  attained  the  fastest  rate 
of  speed  ever  logged  -  a  record  which  stood  for  23  years,  even  at  a 
time  when  mechanically  driven  ships  were  being  developed. 

Throughout  the  1850's  and  into  the  1860's,  until  the  California  Gold 
Rush  subsided  and  the  Civil  War  ended,  McKay  produced  some  of  the 
largest,  fastest  and  most  beautiful  sailing  ships  in  the  world. 
Bustling  with  shipbuilding  activity  and  the  industries  required  to 
outfit  sailing  ships,  the  East  Boston  waterfront  drew  skilled  crafts- 
men from  all  over  New  England  and  Canada  and  offered  jobs  as  well 
for  unskilled  laborers.  The  townscape  of  East  Boston  adjusted  to 
accommodate  this  new  population. 

McKay  built  his  own  house  in  1844,  before  the  building  boom  he 
helped  generate,  and  lived  there  with  his  family  until  1877.  During 
his  years  at  White  Street,  McKay  entertained  many  famous  citizens, 
including  Admiral  Farragut,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  who  came  to  celebrate  the  launching  of  new  clipper 
ships. 

3.2  Architectural  Significance 

Donald  McKay's  house  is  a  good  example  of  vernacular  architecture  in 
the  Greek  Revival  style.  Its  most  unusual  and  distinctive  feature 
is  the  columned  side  porch.  It  is  not  known  whether  McKay  designed 


the  porch  himself,  possibly  with  the  aid  of  a  builder's  handbook,  or 
whether  he  had  assistance.  Characteristic  of  the  Greek  Revival 
style  (1820-1860)  is  the  alignment  of  the  house  with  the  broad  gable 
end  facing  the  street.  Also  typical  are  the  proportions  of  the 
house,  the  symmetrical  disposition  of  doors  and  windows,  and  the 
decorative  mouldings. 

The  significance  of  the  McKay  house  has  been  recognized  through  the 
Boston  200  bicentennial  marker  program.  A  commemorative  plaque 
describing  the  importance  of  the  house  is  mounted  on  the  parapet 
wall  in  front  of  the  house. 

3.3  Relationship  to  the  Criteria  for  Landmark  Designation: 

The  Donald  McKay  House  clearly  meets  the  criteria  for  Landmark 
designation  established  by  Section  4  of  Chapter  772  of  the  Acts  of 
1975  in  that  it  is  a  structure  which  is  associated  significantly 
with  the  life  of  an  outstanding  historic  personage.  It  also  ful- 
fills the  definition  of  "Landmark"  in  being  an  improvement  which  has 
historical  significance  to  the  city,  the  Commonwealth,  the  Region  or 
the  Nation.  (In  this  case,  both  the  Region  and  the  Nation.) 


4.0  ECONOMIC  STATUS 

The  assessed  value  of  the  McKay  House  is  $8,000  total  ($2,500  for  the 
land  and  $5,500  for  the  building). 

The  occupancy  of  the  house  appears  to  be  stable. 


5.0  PLANNING  CONTEXT 

5.1  Background: 

An  agricultural  area  for  two  hundred  years  and  then  a  summer  resort, 
East  Boston  boomed  as  a  shipping  and  shipbuilding  center  during  the 
middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  addition  to  Donald 
McKay's  shipyards,  East  Boston  prospered  as  the  Boston  terminal  for 
England's  Cunard  Lines.  The  addition  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad 
gave  East  Boston  direct  connections  to  the  manufacturing  centers  of 
New  England.  The  population  swelled  from  1,455  persons  in  1840  to 
20,572  in  1865. 

The  decline  of  wooden  shipbuilding  caused  the  exodus  of  skilled 
craftsmen  from  East  Boston  at  a  time  when  Irish  immigrants  were 
arriving.  Successive  waves  of  immigrants,  first  Jews  and  then 
Italians,  pushed  the  population  of  East  Boston  to  a  peak  level  of 
60,000  which  was  maintained  from  1916  through  1935.  From  1940  to 
1970,  the  population  declined  in  East  Boston  as  a  result  of  factors 
affecting  most  urban  communities. 

With  its  population  reduced  to  approximately  39,000  and  just  recently 
beginning  to  increase  again,  East  Boston  today  is  a  stable  community. 
Most  residents  (91%)  live  in  family  groups  and  there  are  slightly 
fewer  elderly  and  slightly  more  children  than  the  rest  of  the  city. 
The  median  family  income  in  East  Boston  was  somewhat  less  than  the 
City  in  1970.  Statistics  also  indicate  that  the  youth  of  the  area 
receive  less  education  in  terms  of  years  spent  in  school  and  there- 
fore have  less  access  to  the  professional,  technical,  clerical  and 
service  jobs  which  are  increasing  most  rapidly  in  the  Boston  economy. 

The  physical  development  of  East  Boston  occurred  almost  entirely 
within  the  period  1835-1915.  Some  of  the  mansions  built  when  the 
area  was  a  summer  resort  still  exist,  along  with  the  large  "sub- 
urban" houses  built  during  the  heyday  of  the  clipper  ships. 
Tenements  built  to  house  the  immigrant  families  are  also  found  in 
abundance.  Only  12%  of  the  dwellings  in  East  Boston  were  built 
after  1939. 

Major  physical  changes  to  the  area  since  1915  have  related  to  trans- 
portation facilities,  particularly  the  tunnels  to  Downtown  Boston, 
the  McClellan  Highway,  and  the  airport.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the 
latter  facility  has  been  one  of  the  most  critical  issues  facing  the 
East  Boston  community  in  recent  years. 

5.2  Current  Planning  Issues: 

In  its  Fall,  1976  report  entitled  "East  Boston,  District  Profile  and 
Proposed  1977-79  Neighborhood  Improvement  Program,"  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  identifies  the  following  major  planning 
issues  affecting  East  Boston: 


1)  Negative  influences  on  the  quality  of  residential  neighborhoods. 

2)  Decline  of  neighborhood  commercial  centers. 

3)  Negative  impacts  of  noise,  air  pollution  and  congestion  caused 
by  regional  transportation  systems. 

4)  Control  of  new  development  -  particularly  along  the  waterfront 
and  on  the  boundaries  of  the  airport. 

5)  Protection  of  natural  resources  -  especially  the  wetlands, 
marshes  and  scenic  areas  in  the  district. 

Most  important,  according  to  the  B.R.A.,  is  the  need  to  protect  and 
enhance  residential  neighborhoods.  The  age  and  deferral  of  needed 
repairs  have  led  to  the  deterioration  of  much  of  the  housing  stock. 
There  is  lack  of  variety  of  housing  options.  Old  and  new  industries 
threaten  to  further  disrupt  neighborhoods. 

Responding  to  these  needs,  the  City  proposes  to  upgrade  housing 
stock  through  the  Housing  Improvement  Program  which  provides  rebates 
for  private  investment  by  owner  occupants  and,  as  necessary,  to  use 
demolition  or  code  enforcement  in  severe  problem  cases.  Neighborhood 
confidence  is  to  be  promoted  by  public  improvements  such  as  lighting, 
tree  planting  and  a  program  to  clean  up  vacant  lots. 

The  Donald  McKay  house  is  in  an  area  more  stable  than  some  of  the 
East  Boston's  neighborhoods.  Less  than  40%  of  the  units  in  the 
Eagle  Hill  section  are  in  need  of  substantial  repair.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  need  to  keep  neighborhood  confidence  high  and  to  encourage 
private  investment  in  the  area.  The  area  is  zoned  R-8. 


6.0  ALTERNATIVE  APPROACHES 

As  a  result  of  its  historic  associations,  the  Donald  McKay  house  is 
preeminent  in  East  Boston  and  satisfies  the  criteria  for  Landmark  desig- 
nation by  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission.  Such  a  designation  would  mean 
that  future  physical  changes  to  the  property,  whether  by  city,  state,  or 
private  action  would  have  to  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Boston 
Landmarsk  Commission.  Landmark  designation  would  provide  a  high  degree 
of  protection  for  this  historic  resource. 

An  alternative  approach  would  be  to  nominate  the  property  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  providing 
some  measure  of  protection  from  Federal  action  but  not  city,  state,  or 
private  action.  It  would  also  make  the  property  eligible  for  Federal  tax 
benefits  and,  possibly,  grants  for  preservation  activities. 

Architecturally  and  visually,  the  McKay  house  is  part  of  an  interesting, 
fairly  cohesive  district  formed  around  the  intersection  of  White  and 
Monmouth  Streets.  A  study  committee  might  conclude  that,  in  order  to 
protect  the  relationships  existing  among  the  buildings  within  that  dis- 
trict, the  Commission  should  designate  the  area  in  one  of  its  district 
categories. 

While  clearly  eligible,  the  McKay  house  could  remain  undesignated  for 
other  reasons. 


7.0  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  staff  of  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission  recommend  that  the  Donald 
McKay  house  be  designated  as  a  Landmark  under  Chapter  772  of  the  Acts  of 
1975,  that  the  property  be  nominated  to  the  National  Registor  of  Historic 
Places  and  that  a  study  committee  be  formed  to  investigate  the  appropriate- 
ness of  designating  a  contiguous  area  as  an  Architectural  Conservation 
District  or  Protection  Area. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Landmark  designation  should  conform  to  the  parcel 
of  land  known  as  assessors  parcel  61090,  owned  at  this  time  by  Ralph  P. 
and  Pauline  Ventuccia. 

The  standards  and  criteria  recommended  for  administering  the  regulatory 
functions  provided  for  in  Chapter  772  are  attached. 


Recommended 
Donald  McKay 


boundary 
louse 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT  ON  STANDARDS  AND  CRITERIA 
Boston  Landmarks  Commission 


Per  Sections  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  of  the  enabling  statute  (Chapter  772 
of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  1975), 
Standards  and  Criteria  must  be  adopted  for  each  Landmark  Designation 
which  shall  be  applied  by  the  Commission  in  evaluating  proposed 
changes  to  the  property.   Before  a  Certificate  of  Design  Approval  or 
Certificate  of  Exemption  can  be  issued  for  such  changes,  the  changes 
must  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission  with  regard  to  their  conformance 
to- the  purposes  of  the  statute. 

The  Standards  and  Criteria  established  thus  note  those  features  which 
must  be  conserved  and/or  enhanced  to  maintain  the  viability  of 
the  Landmark  Designation.   The  intent  of  these  guidelines  is  to  help 
local  officials,  designers,  and  individual  property  owners  to  identify 
the  characteristics  that  have  led  to  designation,  and  thus  to  identify 
the  limitation  to  the  changes  that  can  be  made  to  them. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  conformance  to  the  Standards  and  Criteria 
alone  does  not  necessarily  insure  approval,  nor  are  they  absolute,  but 
any  request  for  variance  from  them  must  demonstrate  the  reasons  for, 
and  advantages  gained  by,  such  variance.   The  Commission's  Certificate 
of  Design  Approval  is  only  granted  after  careful  review  of  each 
application  and  public  hearing,  in  accordance  with  the  statute. 

As  intended  by  the  statute  a  wide  variety  of  buildings  and  features 
are  included  within  the  area  open  to  Landmark  Designation,  and  an 
equally  wide  range  exists  in  the  latitude  allowed  for  change.   Some 
properties  of  truly  exceptional  architectural  and/or  historical 
value  will  permit  only  the  most  minor  modifications,  while  for  some 
others  the  Commission  encourages  changes  and  additions  with  a 
contemporaty  approach,  consistent  with  the  properties'  existing 
features  and  changed  uses. 

In  general,  the  intent  of  the  Standards  and  Criteria  is  to  preserve 
existing  qualities  that  cause  designation  of  a  property;  however,  in 
some  cases  they  have  been  so  structured  as  to  encourage  the  removal  of 
additions  that  have  lessened  the  integrity  of  the  property. 
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It  is  recognized  that  changes  will  be  required  in  designated  properties 
for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons,  all  of  which  are  not  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  Commission  or  the  owners.   Primary  examples  are: 

a)  'Building  code  conformance  and  safety  requirements. 

b)  Changes  necessitated  by  the  introduction  of  modern  mechanical 
and  electrical  systems  . 

c)  Changes  due  to  proposed  new  uses  of  a  property. 

The  response  to  these  requirements  may,  in  some  cases,  present 
conflicts  with  the  Standards  and  Criteria  for  a  particular  property. 
The  Commission's  evaluation  of  an  application  will  be  based  upon  the 
degree  to  which  such  changes  are  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the 
property. 

In  some  cases,  priorities  have  been  assigned  within  the  Standards  and 
Criteria  as  an  aid  to  property  owners  in  identifying  the-  most  critical 
design  features . 

The  Standards  amd  Criteria  have  been  divided  into  two  levels :   (1)  thos* 
general  ones  that  are  common  to  almost  all  landmark  designations 
(with  three  different  categories  for  buildings,  building  interiors  and 
landscape  features) ;  and  (2)  those  specific  ones  that  apply  to  each 
particular  property  that  is  designated.   In  every  case  the  Specific 
Stanards  and  Criteria  for  a  particular  property  shall  take  precedence 
over  the  General  ones  if  there  is  a  conflict. 


GENERAL  STANDARDS  AND  CRITERIA  FOR  BUILDINGS  AND  STRUCTURES 
DESIGNATED  AS  LANDMARKS  by  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission 


A .   APPROACH 


1.  The  design  approach  to  the  property  should  begin  with  th£ 
premise  that  the  features  of  historical  and  architectural 
significance  described  within  the  Study  Report  must  be 
preserved.   In  general  this  will  minimize  the  exterior 
alterations  that  will  be  allowed. 

2.  Changes  and  additions  to  the  property  and  its  environment 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  time  are  evidence 
of  the  history  of  the  property  and  the  neighborhood.   These 
changes  to  the  property  may  have  developed  significance  in 
their  own  right,  and  this  significance  should  be  recognized 
and  respected.   ("Later  integral  features"  shall  be  the  term 
used  to  convey  this  concept.) 

3.  Deteriorated  material  or  architectural  features,  whenever 
possible,  should  be  repaired  rather  than  replaced  or- 
removed. 

4.  When  replacement  of  architectural  features  is  necessary  it 
should  be  based  on  physical  or  documentary  evidence  of 
original  or  later  integral  features. 

5.  New  materials  should,  whenever  possible,  match  the  material 
being  replaced  in  physical  properties,  design,  color, 
texture  and  other  visual  qualities .   Imitation  replacement 
materials  are  not  allowed.  ■ 

6.  New  additions  or  alterations  should  not  disrupt  the 
essential  form  and  integrity  of  the  property  and  should  be 
compatible  with  the  size,  scale,  color,  material  and 
character  of  the  property  and  its  environment. 

7.  New  additions  should  be  contemporary  in  design,  not 
imitative  of  an  earlier  style  or  period. 
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8.  New  additions  or  alterations  should  be  done  in  such  a  way- 
that  if  they  were  to  be  removed  in  the  future,  the 
essential  form  and  integrity  of  the  historic  property 

•would  be  unimpaired. 

9.  Priority  shall  be  given  to  those  portions  of  the  property 
which  are  visible  from  public  ways  or  which  it  can  be 
reasonably  inferred  may  be  in  the  future. 

10.   Color  will  be  considered  as  part  of  specific  standards 
and  criteria  that  apply  to  a  particular  property. 

B..   EXTERIOR  WALLS 

•  I    MASONRY 

1.   Whenever  possible,  original  masonry  and  mortar  should 
be  retainedo 

.....  _.-.:!;. .  .2...  Duplicate,  original  mortar  in  composition,  color, 
;-.-„■:  •      .'-'..../texture,  joint  size,  joint  profile  and  method'of 
■  :''~_   ':/.;"  -••'''..  .'.'■..::-.  .'application.      :.--">'":     ."■"'".-;.".-'  _■'■:  ..;'".  ~  ";,■;. ;' 

3.  Repair  and  replace  deteriorated  masonry  with  material 
which  matches  as  closely  as  possible. 

4.  When  necessary  to  clean  masonry,  use  gentlest  method 
possible.   Do  not  sandblast.   Doing  so  changes  the 
visual  quality  of  the  material  and  accelerates  deter- 

-  ioration.   Test  patches  should  always  be  carried  out 
'  well  in  advance  of  cleaning  (including  exposure  to  all 
seasons  if  possible) . 

5.  Avoid  applying  waterproofing  or  water  repellant  coating 
to  masonry,  unless  required  to  solve  a  specific 
problem.  '  Such  coatings  can  accelerate  deterioration. 

6.  In  general,  do  not  paint  masonry  surfaces.   Painting 
masonry  surfaces  will  be  considered  only  when  there  is 
documentary  evidence  that  this  treatment  was  used  at 
some  point  in  the  history  of  the  property. 
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II    NON-MASONRY 


1 .  Retain  and  repair  original  or  later  integral  material 
whenever  possible. 

2.  Retain  and  repair,  when  necessary,  deteriorated 
material  with  material  that  matches. 


C .    ROOFS 


1.  Preserve  the  integrity  of  the  original  or  later  integral 
roof  shape. 

2.  Retain  original  roof  covering  whenever  possible. 

3.  Whenever  possible,  replace  deteriorated  roof  covering 
with  material  which  matches  the  old  in  composition,  size, 
shape,  color,  texture,  and  installation  detail. 


4.   Preserve  architectural  features  which  give  the  roof  its 
character,  such  as  cornices,  gutters,  iron  filigree, 
-'--'•-■  cupolas,  dormers,  brackets.  -  -.-;r-;:-^^; -■--=-•;•,..  . 

D.   WINDOWS  AND  DOORS 

1.'   Retain  original  and  later  integral  door  and  window  openings 
where  they  exist.   Do  not  enlarge  or  reduce  door  and  window 
openings  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  stock  window  sash  or 
doors,  or  air  conditioners. 

2.  Whenever  possible,  repair  and  retain  original  or  later 
integral  window  elements  such  as  sash,  lintels,  sills, 
architraves,  glass,  shutters  and  other  decorations  and 
hardware.  When  replacement  of  materials  or  elements  is 
necessary,  it  should  be  based  on  physical  or  documentary 
evidence . 

3.  On  some  properties  consideration  will  be  given  to  changing 
from  the  original  window  details  to  other  expressions  such 
as  to  a  minimal  anonymous  treatment  by  the  use  of  a  single 
light,  when  consideration  of  cost,  energy  conservation  or 
appropriateness  override  the  desire  for  historical  accuracy, 
In  such  cases,  consideration- must  be  given  to  the  resulting 
effect  on  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the 
building. 
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E.  PORCHES,  STEPS  AND  EXTERIOR  ARCHITECTURAL  ELEMENTS 

1.   Retain  and  repair  porches  and  steps  that  are  original 
tor  later  integral  features  including  such  items  as 
railings,  balusters,  columns,  posts,  brackets,  roofs, 
ironwork,  benches,  fountains,  statues  and  decorative 
items  o 

F.  SIGNS,  MARQUEES  AND  AWNINGS 

1.  Signs,  marquees  and  awnings  integral  to  the  building 
ornamentation  or  architectural  detailing  shall  be 
retained  and  repaired  where  necessary. 

2.  New  signs,  marquees  and  awnings  shall  not  detract  from  the 
essential  form  of  the  building  nor  obscure  its  architectural 
features . 

3.  New  signs,  marquees  and  awnings  shall  be  of  a  size  and 
material  compatible  with  the  building  and  its  current  use. 

4.  .  Signs,  marquees  and  awnings  applied  to  the  building  shall 

be  applied  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  removed  without 
damaging  the  building. 

5.  All  signs  added  to  the  building  shall  be  part  of  one  system 
of  design,  or  reflect  a  design  concept  appropriate  to  the 
communication  intent. 

6.  Lettering  forms  or  typeface  will  be  evaluated  for  the 
specific  use  intended,  but  generally  shall  either  be 
contemporary  or  relate  to  the  period  of  the  building  or  its 
later  integral  features. 

7.  Lighting  of  signs  will  be  evaluated  for  the  specific  use 
intended,  but  generally  illumination  of  a  sign  shall  not 
dominate  illumination  of  the  building. 

8.  The  foregoing  not  withstanding,  signs  are  viewed  as  the 
most  appropriate  vehicle  for  imaginative  and  creative 
expression,  especially  in  structures  being  reused  for 
purposes  different  from  the  original,  and  it  is  not  the 
Commission's  intent  to  stifle  a  creative  approach  to 
signage. 
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PENTHOUSES 


1.  'The  objective  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  original 

or  later  integral  roof  shape  shall  provide  the  basic 
criteria  in  judging  whether  a  penthouse  can  be  added  to  a 
roof.   Height  of  a  building,  prominence  of  roof  form,  and 
visibility  shall  govern  whether  a  penthouse  shall  be 
approved. 

2.  Minimizing  or  eliminating  the  visual  impact  of  the  penthouse 
is  the  general  objective  and  the  following  guidelines  shall 

.  •      be  followed: 

a)  Location  shall  be  selected  where  the  penthouse  is  not 
visible  from  the  street  or  adjacent  buildings;  set- 
backs shall  be  utilized. 

b)  Overall  height  or  other  dimensions  shall  be  kept  to  a 

-.-  -:...   point  where  the  penthouse  is  not  seen  from  the  street  or 
'■.:'■■■. y'M-     adj  acent '  buildings .  '        .■/  •"." ..----•  y\   ■-' 

c)  Exterior  treatment  shall  relate  to  the  materials,  color 
and  texture  of  the  building  or  to  other  materials 
integral  to  the  period  and  character  of  the  building, 
typically  used  for  appendages. 

d)  Openings  in  a  penthouse  shall  relate  to  the  building 
.in  proportion,  type  and  size  of  opening,  wherever 

visually  apparent. 

H    LANDSCAPE  FEATURES 

1.  The  general  intent  is  to  preserve  the  existing  or  later 
integral  landscape  features  that  enhance  the  landmark 
property. 

2.  It  is  recognized  that  often  the  environment  surrounding 
the  property  has  a  character,  scale  and  street  pattern 
quite  different  from  that  existing  when  the  building  was 
constructed.   Thus,  changes  must  frequently  be  made  to 
accommodate  the  new  condition,  and  the  landscape  treatment 
can  be  seen  as  a  transition  feature  between  the  landmark  and 
its  newer  surroundings . 
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3.  The  existing  landforms  of  the  site  shall  not  be  alter.:'1. 
unless  shown  to  be  necessary  for  maintenance  of  the  land- 
mark or  site.   Additional  landforms  will  only  be  considered 

'if  they  will  not  obscure  the  exterior  of  the  landmark. 

4.  Original  layout  and  materials  of  the  walks,  steps,  and 
paved  areas  should  be  maintained.   Consideration  will  be 
given  to  alterations  if  it  can  be  shown  that  better  site 
circulation  is  necessary  and  that  the  alterations  will 
improve  this  without  altering  the  integrity  of  the  landmark. 

5.  Existing  healthy  plant  materials  should  be  maintained  as  long 
as  possible.   New  plant  materials  should  be  added  on  a 
schedule  that  will  assure  a  continuity  in  the  original 
landscape  design  and  its  later  adaptations . 

6.  Maintenance  of,  removal  of,  and  additions  to  plant  materials 
should  consider  maintaining  existing  vistas  of  the 
landmark . 

I.    EXTERIOR  LIGHTING 

1.  There  are . two  aspects  of  exterior  lighting: 

a)   Lighting  fixtures  as  appurtenances  to  the  building  or 
elements  of  architectural  ornamentation . 

lb)    Quality  of  illumination  on  building  exterior. 

2.  wnerever  integral  to  the  building,  original  lighting 
fixtures  shall  be  retained.   Supplementary  illumination  may 
be  added  where  appropriate  to  the  current  use  of  the  building. 

3.  New  lighting  shall  conform  to  any  of  the  following  approaches, 
as  appropriate  to  the  building  and  to  the  current  or 
projected  use: 

a)  Accurate  representation  of  the  original  period,  based 
on  physical  or  documentary  evidence. 

b)  Retention  or  restoration  of  fixtures  which  date  from  ■ 
an  interim  installation  and  which  are  considered  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  building  and  use. 
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c)    New  lighting  fixtures  which  are  contemporary  in 
design,  and  which  illuminate  the  exterior  of  the 
building  in  a  way  which  renders  it  visible  at  night 
'«      and  compatible  with  its  environment. 

4.    If  a  fixture  is  to  be  replaced,  the  new  exterior  lighting 
shall  be  located  where  intended  in  the  original  design. 
If  supplementary  lighting  is  added,  the  new  location  shall 
fulfill  the  functional  intent  of  the  current  use  without 
obscuring  the  building  form  or  architectural  detailing. 

J.    REMOVAL  OF  LATER  ADDITIONS  AND  ALTERATIONS 

1..   Each  property  will.be  separately  studied  to  determine  if 

later  additions  and  alterations  can,  or  should,  be  removed, 
It  is  not  possible  to  provide  one  general  guideline. 

2.   Factors  that  will  be  considered  include: 

a)  Compatibility  with  the  original  property's  integrity 
in  scale,  materials  and  character. 

b)  Historic  association  with  the  property. 

c)  Quality  in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  addition. 

d)  Functional  usefulness. 


Boston  Landmarks  Commission 
Designation  Committee 

Specific  Standards  and  Criteria 


Donald  McKay's  House 

78-80  White  Street 

East  Boston,  Massachusetts  02128 

A.  General 

1.  The  designation  of  this  property  is  based  more 
on  the  importance  of  the  man  who  built  it  and 
lived  within  it  than  on  the  architectural 
importance  of  the  structure.   It,  however, 
exhibits  well  the  Greek  Revival  style  in  which 
it  was  built,  marred  mainly  by  the  later 
application  of  new  wall  materials. 

2.  The  general  intent  with  this  building  should  be 
to  make  no  further  violation  of  the  basic 

.  integrity  of  the  house  and  try  gradually  to 
restore  the  original  details  and  materials. 

3.  As  the  primary  public  views  of  the  house  are 
from  White  Street  the  most  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  front  elevation  facing  south. 

B.  Walls 

1.  When  any  work  is  done  on  the  exterior  walls,  the 
intent  should  be  to  remove  the  existing  asphalt 
shingles  and  restore  and/or  replace  the  original 
smooth  wood  clapboards. 

2.  When  any  exterior  work  is  being  done  investigation 
should  be  made  to  see  if  the  building  originally 
has  corner  pilasters.   If  so,  they  should  be 
replaced . 
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3.  Windows  should  not  be  added  or  removed  and  should 
only  be  modified  to  bring  closer  to  standard 
Greek  Revival  detailing. 

4.  Exterior  paint  should  match  original  color,  if  it 
can  be  determined;  or,  be  from  a  typical  Greek 
Revival  palette,  if  the  original  cannot  be 
determined. 

C.  Roof 

1.    The  roof  shape  should  be  retained,  but  the  four 

dormers  can  be  removed,  unless  it  can  be  determined 
that  they  are  original. 
•' 

D.  Porches 

1.  The  west  porch,  with  the  thirteen  columns 
representing  the  thirteen  original  colonies  should 
be  retained.   It  may  be  opened,  as  it  probably  was 
originally,  or  kept  enclosed  as  it  is  now. 

2.  The  front  porch  should  be  retained  unless  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  a  later  addition. 

E.  Additions 

1.    The  existing  addition  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  building  may  be  retained,  although  it  was  not 
original,  as  its  recessed  location  does  only  minor 
harm  to  the  original  building. 


1.0  LOCATION   OF  THE   PROPERTY 

1.1  Address:   10  Marshall  Street,   Boston,  Ward  3.     The  assessor's  parcel 
number  is  3346. 

1.2  Area  in  which  the  Property  is  located: 

The  Ebenezer  Hancock  House  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Marshall  St. 
and  Creek  Lane  within  the  so-called  Blackstone  Block,   bounded  by 
Union,   North,   Hanover,   and  Blackstone  Streets.     Wedged  between 
Government  Center,    Dock  Square  and   Faneuil   Hall  Marketplace,   and 
the  Central  Artery,  this  small  area  is  in  fact  a  group  of  minature 
blocks  set  into  an  intact  17th  century  street  pattern  containing 
buildings  of  heterogenous  type,   style,   date,   and  scale.     Two  18th 
century  structures,  the  Hancock  House  and  the  Union  Oyster  House  at 
41-43  Union  Street,   survive  on  the  block,   which  is  listed  on  the 
National   Register  of  Historic  Places. 

1.3  Map  Showing   Location:     attached 
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0     DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   PROPERTY 

.1     Type  and  Use: 

The  structure,   which  occupies  virtually  all  of  its  2,000  square 
foot  parcel     was  built  as  a  dwelling  with  a  small  shop  on  part  of 
the  first  floor       The  remainder  of  the  first  floor  was  converted  to 
a  shopfront  during  the  mid-19th  century,   and  the  house  has  since 
served  a variety  of  commercial  uses.     Soon  to  be  renovated,  the 
structure  is  presently  vacant. 

2     General   Description: 

covering  an  original  window. 

The  four-bay  entrance  facade  has  a  bevellec ^corner -on ,*.  left  hand 
£5n!f ^roV tSfmn  century  is^ee^ed^fween  two  l^-tury 
Son, ^additions    occupying H r^JUjn /JS -»"£?&-- 
,         o^bHck^ier  SMbM  and  "  caViron  column  with  an  egyptian 

by  an  auto  collision,  are  presently  stored  and  boarded  up. 

Other  than  the  first  floor,  shop  fronts  and  one-story  rear  additions, 

relieving'arches  wit* ,  brick -fillec  tympana ■  ^  w°od- ^Is^exist.ng 

StS      ",«r        hfsalt  UnVfTcade  are  wider,  and  probably 

delate  to     norininal  shop  on  that  side  of  the  building       Early 

batten  shutters  and  some  wrought  ,ron  strap  hinges  anc I  other  nardw 

survive  on  these  as  well  as  the  two  smaller  windows  alongside  tnem. 

Third-story  window  openings  •™»^»?  £££££'  divide8" 
A  too  course  of  cove-molded  bricks  unites  the :  walls  and  pla.n 
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Numerous  other  surviving  exterior  details  relating  to  various 
periods  in  the  building's  history  include  the  small,   gold-lettered 
street  signs  mounted  on  the  Marshall  Street/Salt  Lane  corner  of  the 
building,   which  appear  in  early  photographs,   weathered  granite 
bollards  at  the  building's  three  exposed  corners,   a  large  S-shaped 
tie  iron  on  the  right  hand  edge  of  the  front  facade,   and  a  somewhat 
puzzling  piece  of  semi-circular  scored  stone  set  into  the  pavement 
at  the  rear  of  the  ell. 

The  house's  extremely  noteworthy  interior  also  reflects  the  various 
stages  in  its  history.      Particularly  noteworthy  features  are: 
sections  of  original  stairhall  wainscotting,   a  large  kitchen-type 
fireplace  and  beehive  oven,   and  19th  century  shelving  on  the  first 
floor;  two  front  rooms  with  intact  18th  century  panel-ends  and 
mantelpieces  on  the  second  floor;   an  original  plaster  ceiling  with 
riven  lath  and  hand-wrought  nails  on  the  third  floor;   and  an  intact 
original  room  layout  as  well  as  much  original  hardware,  flooring, 
and  woodwork  throughout  the  two  upper  floors. 

2.3     Photographs:     attached 
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EBENEZER  HANCOCK  HOUSE 
Marshall's   Lane 

There  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present  time  in  Marshall  Street,  opposite  the  "Boston 
Stone,"  the  ancient  eighteenth-century  building  which  was  formerly  the  home  of 
Ebenezer  Hancock,  a  younger  brother  of  John  Hancock,  the  patriot.  Through  the 
latter's  influence  while  President  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia, 
Ebenezer  Hancock  was  appointed  in  1776  Deputy  Paymaster-General  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army.  This  appointment  made  his  home  an  important  place  during  the 
Revolution  for  disbursement  of  money  to  the  troops.  Ebenezer  Hancock,  however, 
left  the  house  many  years  before  his  death  in  i8ig,  and  by  the  year  17S9  it  had 
become  the  property  of  Ebenezer  Frothingham,  a  china  and  glass  merchant,  who 
had  his  store  in  the  first  story.  In  1798  Benjamin  Fuller,  a  shoe  dealer,  also  had 
a  shop  in  the  building,  and  he  in  turn  was  followed  about  the  year  1821  by  William 
II.  Lcarnard,  who  continued  the  shoe  business  until  his  death  in  1886.  The  same 
trade  is  carried  on  to-day  in  one  of  the  stores,  the  rest  of  the  ancient  house  being 
devoted  to  restaurant  and  tavern  purposes. 
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3.0  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE   PROPERTY 

3.1  Historic  Associations: 

The  Ebenezer  Hancock  House  possesses  considerable  historical  signif- 
icance as  the  last  extant  Boston  structure  associated  with  John 
Hancock,   and  as  an  important  Revolutionary  War  Era  site  once  occupied 
by  Ebenezer  Hancock,   younger  brother  of  John  and  Deputy  Paymaster 
General  of  the  Continental  Army.     The  building's  first  floor  shop 
has  additional  significance  as  the  former  site  of  the  longest 
continuously  operating  shoe  store  in  the  country,   having  served 
that  function  from  1798  to  1963. 

John  Hancock,   the  renowned  patriot,    President  of  the  Continental 
Congress,   and  first  Governor  the  Commonwealth,   inherited  a  parcel 
of  land  which  forms  a  part  of  the  present-day  Hancock  House  site 
upon  his  uncle  Thomas'  death  in  1763.      He  made  a  series  of  subsequent 
land  purchases  between  1763  and  1767,   assembling  a  larger  parcel 
from  which  the  house  site  was  subsequently  set  off.     Current  research 
suggests  that  he  built  the  house  soon  after  1767,   and  in  any  case 
before  1776,   by  which  time  it  was  occupied  by  Ebenezer,   who  was 
appointed  that  year  to  his  post  (reportedly  due  to  his  brother's 
influence  in  the  Continental  Congress). 

As  the  headquarters  of  the  Deputy  Paymaster  General  and  the  location 
from  which  money  was  disbursed  to  the  troops,   the  house  was  an 
important  military  rendezvous  during  the  Revolution.      In  this 
connection,   a  loan  of  2  million  silver  crowns  from  Louis  XVI  of 
France  for  the  financing  of  the  Army,   negotiated  in  Paris  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,   is  reported  to  have  been  stored  in  the  house  in  1778. 

John  Hancock  sold  the  house  to  a  Boston  Merchant  in  1785.      By  1798 
it  was  occupied  by  Benjamin   Fuller,   a  shoe  dealer,   and  the  first  of 
a  series  of  shoe  merchants  who  occupied  the  store  uninterruptedly 
until  1963.     The  remainder  of  the  first  floor  (and  perhaps  all  or 
part  of  the  upper  floors)  served  as  a  restaurant  and  tavern  during 
much  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.     The  upper  floors  have 
also  served  as  a  boarding  house,  officer's  club,   and  privately 
operated  museum. 

3.2  Architectural  Significance 

As  one  of  less  than  a  dozen  extant  central   Boston  buildings  which 
pre-date  the  Revolution,  the  importance  of  the  Ebenezer  Hancock 
House  to  architectural  history  is  unquestioned.     The  house  is  the 
only  vernacular  structure  dating  from  the  mid-l8th  century  to 
survive  in  central   Boston,   and  one  which  possesses  perhaps  the  most 
intact  and  most  important  Georgian   residential  interior  left  in  the 
city.     Still,   due  to  an  almost  complete  lack  of  serious  study,  the 
building's  specific  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  American 
Georgian  architecture  is  at  this  time  difficult  to  assess. 


Of  the  ten  other  Boston  buildings  identified  as  surviving  from 
before  the  Revolution,   half--Christ  Church  (1723),   the  Old  South 
Meeting  House  (1729),    Fanueil   Hall   (1742),  the  Old  State  House 
(1747),   and   King's  Chapel   (1750) — are  public  or  church  buildings 
which  clearly  represent  a  different  building  type  and  hence  have 
significance  in  a  somwehat  different  area.     Of  the  five  remaining 
vernacular  buildings,  the  heavily  restored  Paul   Revere  House  (c.1680) 
dates  from  an  altogether  different  period,   style,   and  building 
tradition.      The  Moses   Pierce-Hitchborn   House  (c.  1711 )  and   Ebenezer 
Clough  House  (c. 1711-1715),   though  both  (like  the  Hancock  House) 
examples  of  vernacular  brick  dwellings  left  largely  intact  above 
the  first  floor,   were  constructed  more  than  a  half-century  earlier 
and  thus  derive  from  an  earlier  and  different  stylistic  tradition. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Union  Oyster  House  (c.1714)  and  the  Old 
Corner  Book  Store  (1711);  through  both  were  built  as  combined 
shop/dwelling  structures,   they  are  much  earlier  than  the  Hancock 
House  and  in  any  case  have  little  surviving  original  detailing. 

Thus,  the  Ebenezer  Hancock  House  assumes  considerable  significance 
as  the  only  extant  vernacular  structure  built  in  Central   Boston  in 
the  mid-13th  century.     This  significance  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  house  retains  a  remarkable  amount  of  its  original  fabric, 
both  on  the  interior  and  exterior,   particularly  above  the  first 
flooi — most  notably  two  intact  panelled   Later  Georgian   rooms--as 
well  as  a  good  amount  of  first  floor  material   relating  to  its  19th 
century  shoe  shop  and   restaurant/tavern  uses.     Still,   considerable 
study,   particularly  of  the  building's  interior,   is  necessary  to 
determine  the  sequence  of  structural  change  and  to  date  individual 
architectural  elements,   in  order  that  the  building's  exact  signif- 
icance may  be  more  accurately  delineated. 

3.3     Relationship  to  the  Criteria  for  Landmark  Designation: 

The  Ebenezer  Hancock  House  clearly  meets  the  criteria  for  Landmark 
Designation  as  established  by  Section  4  of  Chapter  772  of  the  Acts 
of  1975  in  that  it  is  a  structure  which  is  associated  with  a  historic 
personage  as  well  as  with  important  events  in  the  military  and 
political  history  of  the  Nation,   and  one  which  is  of  a  distinguished 
architectural  design  embodying  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
Late  Georgian  style  which  make  it  inherently  valuable  for  study. 
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4.0  ECONOMIC  STATUS 

4.1  Assessed  Value: 

The  property  is  currently  assessed  at  $13,000,  of  which  $3,000  is 
for  the  building  and  the  remaining  $10,000  for  the  land.     The 
current  annual  tax  is  $3,287.70. 

4.2  Current  Ownership  and  Status: 

The  property,   which  has  been  vacant  for  several  years,   has  recently 
been  purchased  by  a  law  firm  which  plans  to  undertake  the  restoration 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  building  for  its  own  offices.     Current 
plans  under  consideration  include  the  construction  of  a  three- 
storey  addition  adjacent  to  the  building's  rear,   on  the  portion  of 
the  parcel  now  convered  by  a  one-storey  addition. 
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5.0  PLANNING   CONTEXT 

5.1  Background: 

Although  now  an  isolated  and  self-contained  area  more  than  a  half- 
mile  from  Boston  Harbor,   the  present-day  Blackstone  Block  had  its 
origins  as  part  of  a  bustling  17th  century  waterfront  district. 
Because  it  was  adjacent  to  the  Town  Dock  (which,   from  its  wharf ing 
out  in  1641   until  the  completion  of  Long  Wharf  in  1711,   was  the 
shipping  and  trading  center  of  the  town),   the  area  began  to  be 
platted  out  and  sold  by  the  town  as  early  as  1644.     All  of  the 
block's  present-day  boundaries  were  in  place  by  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century;   a  tidal  mill   race  from  the  dammed-up  Mill   Pond  to  the 
Town  Cove,   constructed  in  1633,   led  along  what  is  now  blackstone 
Street,   and  Hanover,    North,   and  Union  Streets  (though  not  so  named 
until  somewhat  later)  appear  on  the  Clough  map  of  1640-1650. 

In  spite  of  its  marshy  terrain,   the  area  began  to  develop  as  a 
location  for  small  butcher  shops,   mills,  taverns,   and  dwellings, 
becoming  honeycombed  with  narrow  lanes  and  alleys  which  survive 
today.     When  the  Town  of  Boston  decided  in  1708  to  name  its  public 
ways,   it  gave  names  to  these  already  long-established  lanes  which 
reveal  something  of  the  area's  character-Scottow's  Alley  and  Marshall's 
Lane,   named  after  two  principal  17th  century  landowners  in  the 
area,   Marsh   Lane  and  Creek  Square  after  nearby  topographical  features, 
and  so  on. 

The  area's  continuing  central  commercial  importance  in  the  18th 
century  is  attested  to  by  the  location  in  the  block  of  the  Boston 
Stone-actually  an  early  mill  for  grinding  pigments,   imported  from 
England  in  1701   by  a  house  painter  named  Thomas  Child—which  was 
embedded  in  one  of  the  block's  buildings  in  1737  to  serve  as  a  zero 
milestone  from  which  distances  to  Boston  were  measured.      Faneuil 
Hall,   built  almost  adjacent  to  the  block  in  1742,   further  increased 
traffic  in  the  area,   which  by  the  century's  end  had  become  crowded 
with  the  shops  and  dwellings  of  small  tradesmen,   butchers,   and 
artisans  as  the  marshy  land  began  to  be  filled  in. 

As  the  19th  century  landfill  pushed  the  shoreline  away  from  the 
area,   its  character  began  to  change  from  integrated  commercial  and 
residential   uses  to  a  predominance  of  larger  commercial  and  warehouse 
buildings.     The  filling  of  the  Mill  Creek  to  form  Blackstone  Street 
in  1833  occasioned  the  construction  of  many  of  these  new  buildings, 
which  now  faced  out  towards  the  new  street  rather  than  inward  to 
Creek  Square.      Predominant  19th  century  uses  included  markets, 
furniture  and  clothing  stores  (Creek  Square  was  for  a  short  time 
during  the  19th  century  re-named  Hatter's  Square)  and  taverns. 
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New  four  and  five  storey  commercial  structures  continued  to  be 
built  through  the  1920's  and  mid-century  saw  the  demolition  of  two 
18th  century  survivors—Hancock  Row,   a  residential   row  built  by 
John   Hancock  in  back  of  his  brother's  house  on  Marshall's  Lane,   and 
a  small  blacksmith's  shop  in  Creek  Square.     The  construction  of  the 
Central  Artery  of  the  John   F.    Fitzgerald   Expressway  in  1951,   and 
the  development  of  Government  Center  in  the  early  1960's,   effectively 
isolated  the  block  and  removed  it  from  its  former  context.      However, 
the  block  still   retains  some  of  its  former  commercial   importance  by 
virtue  of  its  proximity  to  City  Hall,    Faneuil   Hall,   and  Quincy 
Markets,   and  also  as  the  location  of  the  Haymarket,   the  city's 
popular  open-air  produce  market. 

5.2     Current  Planning   Issues: 

The  Ebenezer  Hancock  House  is  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Downtown  Waterfront-Faneuil   Hall   Urban   Renewal   Project,    R-77,   which 
was  established  in  1964,   amended  in  1965,   and  is  currently  in  its 
closing  stages.     Among  the  objectives  of  the  plan  were  to  redevelop 
the  Waterfront  for  residential,   commercial,   and  public  uses,  to 
improve  vehicular  and  pedestrian  circulation,   and  to  promote  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  existing  buildings  of  architectural 
and  historical  significance.     The  Faneuil   Hall-Blackstone  Market 
area  falls  particularly  within  this  latter  .category. 

Aside  from  four  contiguous  parcels  on  North  Street,   no  property  was 
scheduled  for  public  acquisition  in  the  Blackstone  Block.      However, 
several  private  preservation  and   rehabilitation  projects  have 
occurred  within  the  block,   all  of  which  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
Waterfront  renewal  activities  and  the  Government  Center  Urban 
Renewal   Project  which  borders  the  Block  on  the  north. 

Redevelopment  plans  for  the  only  disposition  parcel  on  the  Block 
are  currently  under  review  by  the  BRA.      Under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Neighborhood  Business  Program  and  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  funds,   improvements  to  the  open  air  produce  market  along 
Blackstone  Street  are  planned;   these  will  include  the  upgrading  of 
storefronts,   signs,   and  awnings.     These  improvements  are  not  intended 
to  duplicate  the  atmosphere  of  nearby  Faneuil   Hall  Marketplace,   but 
rather  to  reverse  decaying  conditions  in  this  very  popular  weekend 
market. 

Two  future  projects  which  may  have  an  impact  on  the  Blackstone 
Block,   and  therefore  the  Hancock  House,   are  the  development  of  the 
present  surface  parking  lot  (Parcel  7  of  the  Government  Center 
Renewal   Project)  and  the  depression  of  the  Central  Artery.      Proposals 
for  the  parking  lot  site,   adjacent  to  the  Block  across  Hanover 
Street,   have  never  been  carried  through.     The  planned  Central 
Artery  depression  is  a  long-term  traffic  improvement  program  designed 
to  remove  the  existing  visual   blight  of  the  elevated  roadway  by 
sinking  it  below  grade.     Though  the  program  is  still  awaiting  final 
Federal   Government  approval,   initial  approval  for  feasibility 
studies  has  been  made  by  the  Commonwealth. 
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Finally,   all  plans  for  the  Block  are  affected  by  its  inclusion,   in 
1973,   on  the  National   Register  of  Historic  Places,   which  requires 
that  any  Federally-funded  projects  undergo  the  Section  106  review 
process.      Furthermore,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  provides  tax 
disincentives  for  private  owners  seeking  to  demolish  National 
Register  properties  by  forbidding  both  the  deduction  of  demolition 
costs  for  Federal   Income  Tax  purposes,  and  the  use  of  accelerated 
depreciation  methods  for  new  structures  erected  on  former  National 
Register  sites.     On  the  other  hand,   the  Act  does  permit  the  use  of 
an  accelerated  depreciation  on  the  costs  of  rehabilitation  of  a 
National   Register  property,   providing  the  structure  has  received 
historic  and   rehabilitation  certification. 

5.3     Relationship  to  Current  Zoning: 

The  Hancock  House  is  located  within  a  B-8  Zone,   which  allows  all 
standard  commercial  uses  up  to  a  maximum  density  (measured  by  the 
F.A.R.,  or  Floor  Area  Ratio)of  eight  times  the  site  area.     On  the 
present  site,  this  F.A.R.   permits  a  maximum  floor  area  of  16,800 
square  feet,  of  which  only  5,000  is  used  by  the  present  structure; 
the  site  therefore  has  11,800  square  feet  of  unused  allowable  floor 
area. 
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6.0     ALTERNATIVE  APPROACHES 

Both  the  significance  of  the  structure  and  the  language  of  the 
Commission's  enabling  statute,   which  preludes  all  but  Landmark 
designations  in  the  central  city,   limit  the  designation  category  to 
that  of  Landmark. 

The  Commission  also  retains  the  option  of  not  designating  the 
building  as  a  Landmark. 
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7.0     RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  staff  of  the  Boston   Landmarks  Commission   recommends  that  the 
Ebenezer  Hancock  House  be  designated  a   Landmark  under  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  772  of  the  Acts  of  1975  and  that  the  entire  second  floor 
be  designated  an  interior  Landmark. 

The  standards  and  criteria  recommended  for  administering  the  regula- 
tory functions  mandated  in  Chapter  772  are  attached. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT  ON  STANDARDS  AND  CRITERIA 
Boston  Landmarks  Commission 


Per  Sections  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  of  the  enabling  statute  (Chapter  772 
of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  1975), 
Standards  and  Criteria  must  be  adopted  for  each  Landmark  Designation 
which  shall  be  applied  by  the  Commission  in  evaluating  proposed 
changes  to  the  property.   Before  a  Certificate  of  Design  Approval  or 
Certificate  of  Exemption  can  be  issued  for  such  changes,  the  changes 
must  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission  with  regard  to  their  conformance 
to  the  purposes  of  the  statute. 

The  Standards  and  Criteria  established  thus  note  those  features  which 
must  be  conserved  and/or  enhanced  to  maintain  the  viability  of 
the  Landmark  Designation.   The  intent  of  these  guidelines  is  to  help 
local  officials,  designers,  and  individual  property  owners  to  identify 
the  characteristics  that  have  led  to  designation,  and  thus  to  identify 
I  the  limitation  to  the  changes  that  can  be  made  to  them. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  conformance  to  the  Standards  and  Criteria 
alone  does  not  necessarily  insure  approval,  nor  are  they  absolute,  but 
any  request  for  variance  from  them  must  demonstrate  the  reasons  for, 
and  advantages  gained  by,  such  variance.   The  Commission's  Certificate 
of  Design  Approval  is  only  granted  after  careful  review  of  each 
application  and  public  hearing,  in  accordance  with  the  statute. 

As  intended  by  the  statute  a  wide  variety  of  buildings  and  features 
are  included  within  the  area  open  to  Landmark  Designation,  and  an 
equally  wide  range  exists  in  the  latitude  allowed  for  change.   Some 
properties  of  truly  exceptional  architectural  and/or  historical 
value  will  permit  only  the  most  minor  modifications,  while  for  some 
others  the  Commission  encourages  changes  and  additions  with  a 
contemporaty  approach,  consistent  with  the  properties'  existing 
features  and  changed  uses. 

In  general,  the  intent  of  the  Standards  and  Criteria  is  to  preserve 
existing  qualities  that  cause  designation  of  a  property;  however,  in 
some  cases  they  have  been  so  structured  as  to  encourage  the  removal  of 
additions  that  have  lessened  the  integrity  of  the  property. 
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Introductory  Statement  on  Standards  and  Criteria 
page  two 


It  is  recognized  that  changes  will  be  required  in  designated  properties 
for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons,  all  of  which  are  not  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  Commission  or  the  owners.   Primary  examples  are: 

a)  'Building  code  conformance  and  safety  requirements. 

b)  Changes  necessitated  by  the  introduction  of  modem  mechanical 
and  electrical  systems „ 

c)  Changes  due  to  proposed  new  uses  of  a  property. 

The  response  to  these  requirements  may,  in  some  cases,  present 
conflicts  with  the  Standards  and  Criteria  for  a  particular  property. 
The  Commission's  evaluation  of  an  application  will  be  based  upon  the 
degree  to  which  such  changes  are  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the 
property. 

In  some  cases,  priorities  have  been  assigned  within  the  Standards  and 
Criteria  as  an  aid  to  property  owners  in  identifying  the-  most  critical 
design  features . 

The  Standards  amd  Criteria  have  been  divided  into  two  levels:   (1)  those 
general  ones  that  are  common  to  almost  all  landmark  designations 
(with  three  different  categories  for  buildings,  building  interiors  and 
landscape  features) ;  and  (2)  those  specific  ones  that  apply  to  each 
particular  property  that  is  designated.   In  every  case  the  Specific 
Stanards  and  Criteria  for  a  particular  property  shall  take  precedence 
over  the  General  ones  if  there  is  a  conflict. 
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GENERAL  STANDARDS  AND  CRITERIA  FOR  BUILDINGS  AND  STRUCTURES 
DESIGNATED  AS  LANDMARKS  by  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission 


A .    APPROACH 


1.    The  design  approach  to  the  property  should  begin  with  the 
premise  that  the  features  of  historical  and  architectural 
significance  described  within  the  Study  Report  must  be 
preserved.   In  general  this  will  minimize  the  exterior 
alterations  that  will  be  allowed,, 

20   Changes  and  additions  to  the  property  and  its  environment 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  time  are  evidence 
of  the  history  of  the  property  and  the  neighborhood.   These 
changes  to  the  property  may  have  developed  significance  in 
their  own  right,  and  this  significance  should  be  recognized 
and  respected.   ("Later  integral  features"  shall  be  the  term 
used  to  convey  this  concept.) 

3.  Deteriorated  material  or  architectural  features,  whenever 
possible,  should  be  repaired  rather  than  replaced  or 
removed. 

4.  When  replacement  of  architectural  features  is  necessary  it 
should  be  based  on  physical  or  documentary  evidence  of 
original  or  later  integral  features. 

5.  New  materials  should,  whenever  possible,  match  the  material 
being  replaced  in  physical  properties,  design,  color, 
texture  and  other  visual  qualities .   Imitation  replacement 
materials  are  not  allowed.  • 

6.  New  additions  or  alterations  should  not  disrupt  the 
essential  form  and  integrity  of  the  property  and  should  be 
compatible  with  the  size,  scale,  color,  material  and 
character  of  the  property  and  its  environment. 

7.  New  additions  should  be  contemporary  in  design,  not 
imitative  of  an  earlier  style  or  period. 
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General  Standards  and  Criteria 
page  two 


8.  New  additions  or  alterations  should  be  done  in  such  a  way' 
that  if  they  were  to  be  removed  in  the  future,  the 
essential  form  and  integrity  of  the  historic  property 

' would  be  unimpaired. 

9,  Priority  shall  be  given  to  those  portions  of  the  property 
which  are  visible  from  public  ways  or  which  it  can  be 
reasonably  inferred  may  be  in  the  future . 

10.   Color  will  be  considered  as  part  of  specific  standards 
and  criteria  that  apply  to  a  particular  property. 


B. 


EXTERIOR  WALLS 


MASONRY 


Whenever  possible,  original  masonry  and  mortar  should 
be  retained „ 


2.... 


4. 


5. 


) 


Duplicate. original  mortar  in  composition,  color, 
.texture, "joint  size,  joint  profile  and  method "of 
application.  "':.7'      .':f"i-:;: 


Repair  and  replace  deteriorated  masonry  with  material 
which  matches  as  closely  as  possible. 

When  necessary  to  clean  masonry,  use  gentlest  method 
possible.   Do  not  sandblast.   Doing  so  changes  the 
visual  quality  of  the  material  and  accelerates  deter- 
ioration.  Test  patches  should  always  be  carried  out 
well  in  advance  of  cleaning  (including  exposure  to  all 
seasons  if  possible) . 

Avoid  applying  waterproofing  or  water  repellant  coating 
to  masonry,  unless  required  to  solve  a  specific 
problem.   Such  coatings  can  accelerate  deterioration. 

In  general,  do  not  paint  masonry  surfaces.   Painting 
masonry  surfaces  will  be  considered  only  when  there  is 
documentary  evidence  that  this  treatment  was  used  at 
some  point  in  the  history  of  the  property. 
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General  Standards  and  Criteria 
page  three 


II    NON-MASONRY 


) 


1 o    Retain  and  repair  original  or  later  integral  material 
'     whenever  possible. 

2.    Retain  and  repair,  when  necessary,  deteriorated 
material  with  material  that  matches . 

C .  ROOFS 

1,   Preserve  the  integrity  of  the  original  or  later  integral 
roof  shape. 

2.-   Retain  original  roof  covering  whenever  possible. 

3.  Whenever  possible,  replace  deteriorated  roof  covering 
with  material  which  matches  the  old  in  composition,  size, 
shape,  color,  texture,  and  installation  detail, 

4.  Preserve  architectural  features  which  give  the  roof  its 
character,  such  as  cornices,  gutters, • iron  filigree, 

■--cupolas,  dormers,  brackets.  ''■"""  ' :"  "■-  ~^«^—  -■""  ^=-i -:'"-:. :/ 

D.  WINDOWS  AND  DOORS 

1,   Retain  original  and  later  integral  door  and  window  openings 
where  they  exist.   Do  not  enlarge  or  reduce  door  and  window 
openings  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  stock  window  sash  or 
doors,  or  air  conditioners. 

2 o   Whenever  possible,  repair  and  retain  original  or  later 
integral  window  elements  such  as  sash,  lintels,  sills, 
architraves,  glass,  shutters  and  other  decorations  and 
hardware.  When  replacement  of  materials  or  elements  is 
necessary,  it  should  be  based  on  physical  or  documentary 
evidence . 

3.    On  some  properties  consideration  will  be  given  to  changing 
from  the  original  window  details  to  other  expressions  such 
as  to  a  minimal  anonymous  treatment  by  the  use  of  a  single 
light,  when  consideration  of  cost,  energy  conservation  or 
appropriateness  override  the  desire  for  historical  accuracy, 
In  such  cases,  consideration- must  be  given  to  the  resulting 
effect  on  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the 
building . 


General  Standards  and  Criteria 
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E .  PORCHES ,  STEPS  AND  EXTERIOR  ARCHITECTURAL  ELEMENTS 

lo   Retain  and  repair  porches  and  steps  that  are  original 
,or  later  integral  features  including  such  items  as 
railings,  balusters,  columns,  posts,  brackets,  roofs, 
ironwork,  benches,  fountains,  statues  and  decorative 
items  o 

F.  SIGNS,  MARQUEES  AND  AWNINGS 

1 .  Signs ,  marquees  and  awnings  integral  to  the  building 
ornamentation  or  architectural  detailing  shall  be 
retained  and  repaired  where  necessary. 

2.  New  signs,  marquees  and  awnings  shall  not  detract  from  the 
essential  form  of  the  building  nor  obscure  its  architectural 
features . 

3.  New  signs,  marquees  and  awnings  shall  be  of  a  size  and 
material  compatible  with  the  building  and  its  current  use. 

4.  -  Signs,  marquees  and  awnings  applied  to  the  building  shall. 

r  •  be  applied  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  removed  without 

damaging  the  building. 

5.  All  signs  added  to  the  building  shall  be  part  of  one  system 
of  design,  or  reflect  a  design  concept  appropriate  to  the 
communication  intent. 

6.  Lettering  forms  or  typeface  will  be  evaluated  for  the 
specific  use  intended,  but  generally  shall  either  be 
contemporary  or  relate  to  the  period  of  the  building  or  its 
later  integral  features . 

7.  Lighting  of  signs  will  be  evaluated  for  the  specific  use 
intended,  but  generally  illumination  of  a  sign  shall  not 
dominate  illumination  of  the  building. 

8.  The  foregoing  not  withstanding,  signs  are  viewed  as  the 
most  appropriate  vehicle  for  imaginative  and  creative 
expression,  especially  in  structures  being  reused  for 
purposes  different  from  the  original,  and  it  is  not  the 
Commission's  intent  to  stifle  a  creative  approach  to 
signage. 
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PENTHOUSES 


1.  'The  objective  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  original 

or  later  integral  roof  shape  shall  provide  the  basic 
criteria  in  judging  whether  a  penthouse  can  be  added  to  a 
roof.   Height  of  a  building,  prominence  of  roof  form,  and 
visibility  shall  govern  whether  a  penthouse  shall  be 
approved. 

2.  Minimizing  or  eliminating  the  visual  impact  of  the  penthouse 
is  the  general  objective  and  the  following  guidelines  shall 
be  followed: 

a)  Location  shall  be  selected  where  the  penthouse  is  not 
visible  from  the  street  or  adjacent  buildings;  set- 
backs shall  be  utilized. 

b)  Overall  height  or  other  dimensions  shall  be  kept  to  a 

.•,   point  where  the  penthouse  is  not  seen  from  the  street  or 
"v.  ■■-■;,%     adjacent"  buildings .  •■'  .  .  '"•,_.■         .;-~\::. 

c)  Exterior  treatment  shall  relate  to  the  materials,  color 
and  texture  of  the  building  or  to  other  materials 
integral  to  the  period  and  character  of  the  building, 
typically  used  for  appendages. 

d)  Openings  in  a  penthouse  shall  relate  to  the  building 
.in  proportion,  type  and  size  of  opening,  wherever 

visually  apparent. 

H    LANDSCAPE  FEATURES 

1.  The  general  intent  is  to'  preserve  the  existing  or  later 
integral  landscape  features  that  enhance  the  landmark 
property. 

2.  It  is  recognized  that  often  the  environment  surrounding 
the  property  has  a  character,  scale  and  street  pattern 
quite  different  from  that  existing  when  the  building  was 
constructed.   Thus,  changes  must  frequently  be  made  to 
accommodate  the  new  condition,  and  the  landscape  treatment 
can  be  seen  as  a  transition  feature  between  the  landmark  and 
its  newer  surroundings . 
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3.  The  existing  landforms  of  the  site  shall  not  be  altered 
unless  shown  to  be  necessary  for  maintenance  of  the  land- 
mark or  site.   Additional  landforms  will  only  be  considered 

'if  they  will  not  obscure  the  exterior  of  the  landmark. 

4.  Original  layout  and  materials  of  the  walks,  steps,  and 
paved  areas  should  be  maintained.   Consideration  will  be 
given  to  alterations  if  it  can  be  shown  that  better  site 
circulation  is  necessary  and  that  the  alterations  will 
improve  this  without  altering  the  integrity  of  the  landmark. 

5.  Existing  healthy  plant  materials  should  be  maintained  as  long 
as  possible.   New  plant  materials  should  be  added  on  a 
schedule  that  will  assure  a  continuity  in  the  original 
landscape  design  and  its  later  adaptations . 

6.  Maintenance  of,  removal  of,  and  additions. to  plant  materials 
should  consider  maintaining  existing  vistas  of  the 
landmark . 

1.    EXTERIOR  LIGHTING  J  ,.: 

1.  -There  are. two  aspects  of  exterior  lighting: 

a)   Lighting  fixtures  as  appurtenances  to  the  building  or 
elements  of  architectural  ornamentation. 

)b)    Quality  of  illumination  on  building  exterior. 

2.  wherever  integral  to  the  building,  original  lighting 
fixtures  shall  be  retained.   Supplementary  illumination  may 
be  added  where  appropriate  to  the  current  use  of  the  building. 

3.  New  lighting  shall  conform  to  any  of  the  following  approaches, 
as  appropriate  to  the  building  and  to  the  current  or 
projected  use: 

a)  Accurate  representation  of  the  original  period,  based 
on  physical  or  documentary  evidence. 

b)  Retention  or  restoration  of  fixtures  which  date  from 
an  interim  installation  and  which  are  considered  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  building  and  use. 
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c)    New  lighting  fixtures  which  are  contemporary  in 
design,  and  which  illuminate  the  exterior  of  the 
building  in  a  way  which  renders  it  visible  at  night 
\  and  compatible  with  its  environment. 

4„    If  a  fixture  is  to  be  replaced,  the  new  exterior  lighting 
shall  be  located  where  intended  in  the  original  design. 
If  supplementary  lighting  is  added,  the  new  location  shall 
fulfill  the  functional  intent  of  the  current  use  without 
obscuring  the  building  form  or  architectural  detailing. 

J.    REMOVAL  OF  LATER  ADDITIONS  AND  ALTERATIONS 

1..   Each  property  will.be  separately  studied  to  determine  if 

later  additions  and  alterations  can,  or  should,  be  removed, 
It  is  not  possible  to  provide  one  general  guideline. 

2.   Factors  that  will  be  considered  include: 

a)  Compatibility  with  the  original  property's  integrity 
in  scale,  materials  and  character. 

b)  Historic  association  with  the  property- 

c)  Quality  in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  addition. 

d)  Functional  usefulness. 
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Specific  Standards  and  Criteria 

Ebenezer  Hancock  House 
10  Marshall  Street 

A.  General 

1.  All  reasonable  efforts  to  document  and  record  existing  evidence 
should  be  made  because  of  the  rareness  of  the  interior  detail. 

2.  All  evidence  of  earlier  uses  and  design  should  be  retained,  in 
situ  if  possible.  Sympathetic  relocation  of  particular  elements 
may  be  proposed. 

3.  Any  required   removal  of  elements  should  be  carefully  controlled 
to  both  document  the  existing  condition  and  ensure  maximum 
retention  and  stability  of  the  remaining  elements. 

B.  Exterior  -   Existing  Building 

1.  All  existing  brickwork  will  be  carefully  restored,   including 
window-arch  detail  and,   especially,   the  cove-molded  cornice 
elements.     All   replacement  brick  will  exactly  match  existing 
material  in  color,   size  and  texture.     Specifications  will  not 
permit  Portland  cement  and  will  ensure  proper  joint  size  and 
rating.     Mortar  color  will  be  appropriate. 

2.  All  fenestration   (except  shop  fronts)  will   be  retained  and 
restored.     Any  required  replacement  will  exactly  match  existing 
examples.     Trim  color  should  be  appropriate  to  the  period. 

3.  The  existing  street  sign  should  be  left  in  situ. 

4.  The  granite  corner  guards  will   be  retained  in  situ  (similar 
protective  devices  might  be  used  in  new  construction). 

5.  The  existing  sideyard  should  not  be  excavated,  to  preserve  the 
visual,  if  not  structural,  integrity  of  the  house.  Any  required 
barrier  should  be  open  to  allow  full  visibility  of  the  house. 

6.  The  cast  iron  fire  escapes  and  balconies  should  be  removed; 
the  required  egress  should  be  accomplished  in  other  ways. 

7.  The  total  form  of  the  roof  will  be  retained.      No  additional 
openings  will  be  made.     All  materials  and  details  will  match 
original   (although  an  acceptable  substitute  for  slate  will  be 
considered). 

8.  Exterior  shutters  and  hardware  will  be  retained.  Replacements 
should  match  existing  in  material,   and  installation  details. 


Shopfronts 

1.  All  existing  elements  of  earlier  shopfront  design  should  be 
retained  or  incorporated  into  the  new  design,   including: 

a.  retention  of  a  center  entrance  to  the  "house"  flanked  by 
shopfronts 

b.  the  masonry  support  beside  the  front  door 

c.  the  cast  iron  column  near  the  front  door 

2.  The  brick  corners  of  the  front  facade  will   be  restored  to  match 
existing  material. 

3.  The  existing  structural  beam  should  be  restored  to  resemble 
its  "earlier"  appearance  (see  existing  photographic  documen- 
tation). 

4.  The  existing  shopfronts  may  be  removed  and   replaced  with 
contemporary  designs  providing  these  replacements  are  highly 
transparent  and  reinforce  the  historic  use  of  stores  on  the 
street  floors. 

5.  Brick  will   not  be  allowed  as  a  material  in  these,  shopfronts. 

6.  There  should  be  no  setbacks  in  the  new  design  to  perpetuate 
the  frontal  character  of  the  building. 


Exterior  -  New  Construction 

1.  It  is  acceptable  to  remove  and  replace  the  existing  brick 
addition  with  an  appropriately  sized  contemporary  addition. 

2.  Brick  is  an  acceptable  material  for  this  addition;   the  size 

and  color  of  the  material  should  be  complimentary  but  need  not 
match  exactly. 

3.  Fenestration  in  the  new  building  should  not  match  that  of  the 
existing.      Large  areas  of  glazing  is  acceptable.     The  design 

of  any  new  addition  should  be  clearly  distinct  from  the  existing 
building. 

4.  The  new  construction  should  affix  to  the  existing  building  in 
a  way  to  leave  the  maximum  area  of  the  existing  building 
exposed.     This  is  critical  at  the  corners  and  cornice  line: 
these  should  not  be  incorporated  into  the  new  construction. 

5.  All  existing  massing  elements  including  chimneys,   will  be 
retained.     Minimal  penetration  of  and  attachment  to  the  existing 
building  is  encouraged. 


Interior  -   Existing  Building 

1 .  The  interior  fabric  of  this  building  is  remarkably  intact,   and 
all  possible  effort  to  retain  all  wood  details  in  situ  should 

be  made.     Any  required  removal  will  be  carefully  controlled 
and  fully  documented. 

2.  The  specifications  should  include  specific  instructions  on  the 
techniques  of  restorations  and  refinishing  to  be  used. 

3.  All  remaining  "original"  elements  on  the  ground  floor  should 
be  retained,   including  the  large  fireplace,   the  timber  chimney 
supports,  the  panelling  in  the  front  hall. 

4.  All  doorways  (including  rear  of  ground  floor)  should  be  left 
and  restored;   if  other  or  additional  openings  are  required 
they  should  be  clearly  contemporary.     The  existing  doors  can 
be  made  inoperable,   providing  all  hardware  and  detailing  is 
retained. 

5.  If  removal  of  any  interior  element  is  required,   a  visual 
record  of  its  original   location  might  be  incorporated  in  the 
new  design. 

6.  The  form  of  all  existing  spaces  in  the  interior  will  be  retained, 

7.  The  existing,  original  plaster  should  be  retained  if  possible 
in  all   rooms. 


Interior  -  New  Construction 

1.  All  new  construction  should  be  clearly  non-imitative  of  the 
existing  materials  and  details.     The  design  should  be  com- 
plimentary -  imitation  will  detract  from  the  value  of  both  old 
and  new. 

2.  The  existing  brick  wall  of  the  original  house  will  be  left 
exposed,   including  all  details,   wherever  possible. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Ashmont  Hill   Study  Committee  hereby  submits  to  the   Boston 
Landmarks   Commission   its   report  on  the  designation  of  the  Ashmont  Hil 
area  as  an  Architectural   Conservation   District. 

The  Committee  consisted  of  ten   persons   -   six  members  and  four 
alternates   -  from  Ashmont  Hill,   and  five  members  of  the   Landmarks 
Commission: 


Mr.  Lawrence  Bianchi 

Ms.  Libby   Blank 

Mr.  Romas  A.    Brickus 

Mrs.    V.    Capernaros 

Mr.  John   Cooke 

Mr.  Joe  Gildea 

Mr.  Richard   Harrison 

Mr.  Raymond   D.    Ivaska 


Mr.  Norman   Janis 

Ms.  Frances   Kayser 

Mr.  John   F.    McCready 
Rev.    Andrew  Mead 

Mr.  Charles   F.    Murphy 

Mr.  Charles  A.    O'Hara 

Ms.  Martha   L.    Rothman 


The  Committee  held   its  first  meeting  on   June  9,    1977  and  met  every 
two  or  three  weeks  thereafter.      All   meetings  were  held   in  Ashmont  Hill. 
The  major  tasks  performed   by  the  Committee  included  delineating  the 
District  boundaries,    surveying  buildings,    discussing  the  area's  history, 
formulating   standards  and  criteria,   and  deciding  on  the  form  of  district 
regulation. 

Judith  McDonough   and  Matthew   Kiefer  of  the  Boston   Landmarks 
Commission   staff  provided   invaluable  guidance,   assistance  and   support 
during  the  study.      Mrs.    McDonough  guided  the  Committee  in   the  use  of  the 
building   survey  forms,    in   recognizing  the   relevant  architectural   styles, 
and   in   the  arduous  task  of  developing   standards  and   criteria.      The  Study 
Committee   Report  was   researched   and   written   by  Mr.    Kiefer,    who  also 
completed  the  building   survey  and  assisted   in   the  formulation  of  standards 
and   criteria. 


The   recommendations   presented   in   the   report  are  those  of  the  Ashmont 
Hill   Study  Committee.      The  myriad   decisions  which  formed  the  basis  for 
these   recommendations  were  arrived   at  by  the  consensus.      The  recommenda- 
tions for  district  designation   and  establishment  of  a  district  commission 
were  formally  voted  on   by  the  Study  Committee,    and   passed   unanimously  by 
those  present. 


I.         LOCATION    AND    BOUNDARIES   OF   PROPOSED    DISTRICT 

1.1  The  Ashmont  Hill   neighborhood   is   located   in  the  Ashmont  section  of 
Dorchester,    between   Peabody  and   Codman  Squares.      The  initial   petition 
for  designation  of  the  area  as   an   Architectural    Conservation    District 
did   not  specify  boundaries  for  study,    but  proposed  to  consider  the 
general   area  bounded   by  Washington  Street,   Welles  Avenue,    Talbot 
Avenue,   and  Ashmont  Street. 

Due  to  strong   interest  on  the  part  of  residents  of  Brent  Street, 
adjacent  to  the  proposed  Study  Area  on  the  north  and   similar  to  it 
in  character,    both   sides  of  the  street  were  added  to  the  Study 
Area.      Following  continued  discussion   by  the  Ashmont  Hill   Study 
Committee,   final   boundary  recommendations  were  established,   adding 
two  houses  fronting  on   Burt  Street. 

The  final   boundary  of  the  proposed  Ashmont  Hill   Architectural 
Conservation    District  therefore   runs  as  follows: 

"beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  rear  lot  line  of  the 
north   side  of  Brent  Street  with  the  center  line  of  Washington 
Street,    running  east  along   said   rear  lot  line  until   it  inter- 
sects with   the  center   line  of  Talbot  Avenue,    thence   running 
south   along   said   line  until    it  intersects  with   the   rear   lot 
line  of  the  south   side  of  Ashmont  Street,    thence   running   west 
along   said   rear   lot  lines  to  the  west   lot   line  of  number  6-8 
Burt  Street,   thence  north  along   said   line  to  the  center  line 
of  Burt  Street,   thence  west  along   said   line  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  #51   Ashmont  Street,   continuing  west  along  the  rear 
lot  line  of  the  south   side  of  Ashmont  Street  to  the  center 
line  of  Washington   Street,    thence   north   along   said    line  to  the 
beginning . " 

This   boundary  encompasses   all    structures  fronting   on   both   sides  of 
the  following   streets:      Alban,    Grace,    Harley,    Mellen,    Mortague, 
Ocean,    Roslin,    Waldorf,    Walton,    Welles   Avenue  west  of  Talbot  Avenue, 
and   Ashmont  Street  between   Talbot  Avenue  and   Washington   Street.      In 
addition,    this   boundary  encompasses   all    structures  on   the  westerly 
side  of  Talbot  Avenue  between    Brent  Street  and   Ashmont  Street,    all 
structures  on   the  easterly   side  of  Washington   Street  between    Brent 
and   Ashmont  Streets,    and   three  structures  on   the   southerly   side  of 
Burt  Street  at   its   intersection   with   Ashmont  Street. 

1.2  Map   Showing    Location   and    Boundaries  of   Proposed    District:      attached 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   PROPOSED   DISTRICT 

Ashmont  Hill   is  cohesive  residential   district  comprising   12  blocks 
and  about  forty  acres  of  predominately  free-standing  wood  frame 
single-family  houses  in  a  variety  of  late  Victorian   styles.      Built 
primarily  between   1872  and  World  War   I,   the  district's  houses  span 
a   range  of  sizes  and  degrees  of  architectural   sophistication  from 
large,   generously-sited  Shingle  Style  mansions,   to  modest  bungalows 
on   narrow  lots. 

Of  the  total  of  just  over  300  structures   in  the  district,   only 
seventeen   (17)  are  non-residential   in   use.      Six  of  these  house 
institutions,    including  three  rest  homes  and  a  nursery  school 
located   in  former  single  family  residences,   a  church,   and  a  library, 
and  the  remainder  are  commercial   uses. 

Of  the  district's   residential   structures,   about  250  are  or  were 
built  as  single  family  homes,   with  about  15  three-deckers  and   15 
two-family  houses  scattered  throughout  the  district.      There  are 
also  seven  multiple  family  apartment  buildings,   mostly  on  Washington 
Street  or  Talbot  Avenue  on  the  district's  edges.      Only  10  of  the 
district's  structures  are  of  masonry  construction,   and  all  of  these 
are  either  commercial  or  apartment  buildings.      (See  Map  2.3)     The 
remainder  are  wood  frame,   or,    in  a  handful  of  cases,    stucco. 

The  area's  topography  and  street  pattern   reinforce  its  cohesiveness 
and  visual   appeal.      Sited,    as  the  name  implies,   on  a  gently  sloping 
hill   whose  crest  is  along  Ocean  Street  at  the  head  of  Roslin,   many 
of  the  area's  house  have  views  of  the  Harbor  and   points  to  the 
west,    north,    and   south. 

The  area's  major  interior  streets  are  Alban,   Ocean,    and  Welles.      Of 
these,   Welles  is  the  widest  and  the  only  through   street  in  the 
neighborhood;    all   but  one  of  the  remaining   shorter  streets   run   into 
each  other  to  form  T   intersections.      This  street  pattern   lends  a 
sense  of  self-containment  and  visual   interest  to  the  district,    both 
by   reducing  through  auto  traffic  and   by  containing  vistas  and 
providing  views  of  houses  at  the  head  of  streets. 

The  size  of  house  lots   in  the  area   ranges  from  3,000  square  feet  to 
over  20,000  sq,   ft.    with  most  of  the  largest  lots  along  the  major 
streets  of  Alban,   Ocean,   and  Welles,    and  to  a   lesser  degree,   on 
Roslin  and   Harley — the  first  streets  to  be  laid  out  in  the  district. 
The  later  streets  —  Grace,    Montague,    Mellen,   Waldorf,    and   Brent — 
tend  to  have  smaller  houses  on   narrower  lots. 

Setbacks   likewise  are  greater  on  the  major  streets   (partly  due  to 
early  deed   restrictions),    where  they   range  from   less  than  ten  to 
over  50  feet,    and  average  about  25  feet.      Setbacks  on   remaining 
streets  average  about  10  feet.      Although  there  is   little  public 
open   space  in   the  area   (with   the  exception  of  two  vacant  lots  on 
the  district's  edges),    the  generous   setbacks   and   mature  trees  that 
line  most  of  the  area's   streets   lend   a   sense  of  openness   and   a 
"suburban"   ambience. 


The  architectural   styles  of  the  district's   houses   (See  Map  2.2) 
range  from  Second    Empire  and    Italianate  through   post-World  War   II 
modern,   although  the  great  majority   (about  80%)   are  Queen   Anne, 
Shingle  Style,   or  Colonial    Revival   in   style.      A  dozen  of  the  district's 
houses  are  in  the  Second   Empire  or   Italianate  styles,    including  two 
double  houses  on   Brent  Street  and  one  on   Ocean.      The  district's 
Second   Empire  houses  are  characteristically  one  or  two  stories  tall 
with  a  mansard   roof  that  functions  as  a  top  floor;    simple,    symmetrical 
facades;   and  details   such   as  bracketed   porches  and   pedimented 
window   lintels  typical  of  the  style.      Of  the  few   Italianate  or 
Italian   Villa  style  houses   in   the  neighborhood,    perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  is  that  at  34  Alban  Street,    with   its  hip   roof, 
offset  tower,    and   bracketed  detailing. 

The  Queen   Anne   Revival   Style,   an   extremely  popular  one  in   its  day, 
was  also  the  most  popular  style  on   Ashmont  Hill,    where  well  over  a 
hundred  examples  were  built  in  two  decades.      These  houses  are 
characterized   by  irregular  massing  and   rooflines,    a  variety  of 
porches,    verandas,   overhangs,   turrets,    and  gables,   as  well   as   by 
the  use  of  contrasting   and   highly  textured  materials  such   as   patterned 
shingles,    stucco,   terra-cotta,    and   masonry.      Detailing   is  often 
floral,    and  much  turned   spindle  work  is  found,    particularly  on 
porches. 

Examples  on  Ashmont  Hill   range  from  the  extremely  complicated  and 
elaborate  house  at  47  Ocean   (now  a   rest  home),   with   high-relief 
carving   in  the  gables  and   distinctive  porches,   to  the  simpler  and 
much   less   imposing  gable-fronted   houses  with   patterned   shingles 
found  along   Ashmont  and   Brent  Streets. 

Elements  from  the  Stick  Style,    such   as  applied  cross-bracing, 
diagonal   porch   supports,    and   hood   dormers,    appear  on   a  number  of 
Ashmont  Hill   houses,    although  the  area  can  claim  only  one  true 
Stick  Style  house — that  at  44  Alban  Street,    whose  contrasting 
colors  of  paint  effectively  highlight  its  detailing. 

There  are  also  a   number  of  Shingle  Style  houses   in   the  area. 
Characterized   by  the  exclusive  use  of  exterior  wooden   shingles  to 
form  a   "skin"   which   encloses   porches,    balconies,   and   dormers,   this 
style  also  makes  frequent  use  of  the  gambrel   roof  and  of  horizontal 
window   bands.      Because  it  is  essentially  an  outgrowth  of  the  Queen 
Anne  style,    it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish   between  the  two 
styles  on   Ashmont  Hill   houses. 

The  most  notable  examples  of  the  Shingle  Style  on   Ashmont  Hill   are 
the  house  at  60  Ocean  Street  and  the  Dorchester  Temple   Baptist 
Church.      A  more  modest  interpretation  of  the  style  is  found   in  the 
row  of  houses   numbered   24  through  42   Roslin   Street,   where  the  use 
of  a  curved   shingle   "skin"   to  frame  the  gable  windows   is  the  most 
distinguishing  feature. 

Houses   in   the  Colonial    Revival   Style,   though   built  at  the  same  time 
as  their  Shingle  Style  neighbors,    can   be  distinguished  from  them   by 
the  use  of  clapboards,    symmetrical   facade  massing,    and  the  frequent 


use  of  elements  such  as  elliptical  facade  bays,    porches  with   urns  and 
ballusters   supported  on  classical   columns  and  hip   roofs--all   derived 
from  American   Georgian  and   Federal   architecture.      The  large  and  elaborately 
detailed  house  at  85  Ocean  Street  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive,   although 
the  style  can  also  be  seen  on  a  number  of  the  district's  three-deckers, 
including  those  at  11   and   17  Alban,    493  to  501    Talbot  Avenue  and   10-12 
and   18-20  Mellon  Street. 

The  only   remaining   style  found   in  any  quantity  in  the  area  is  the 
so-called   Bungalow  style.      However,   most  examples  on   Ashmont  Hill 
(and  elsewhere  in   Dorchester)  are  not  full-fledged   Bungalows,    but 
rather  more  traditionally  styled  houses  with  some  Bungalow  style 
details,    such  as  wide  o\,  changing  hipped   roofs,    simple  rectilinear 
lines,   and   horizontal  window-- bands.      Often  covered  with   shingles 
these  houses  can  be  distinguished  from  Shingle  Style  examples  by 
their  straight  lines  and   lack  of  projections.      The  most  notable 
example  on  Ashmont  Hill   is  the  house  at  61   Alban;    however,   a  number 
of  others  can   be  found  on  Alban,    Brent,   Ocean  and   Roslin  Streets. 
(A  particularly  notable  bungalow  porch  can   be  found  on  the  house  at 
27   Roslin.) 

Although  there  are  a  handful  of  post-World  War   II   modern   houses   in 
the  interior  of  the  district,    particularly  the  five  adjacent  "Garrison 
Colonials"   built  on  the  former  Fitzgerald   house  site,   they  are 
generally  unobtrusive.      The  only  buildings  whose  use,    scale  and/or 
setting  contrasts  dramatically  with  the  overall   character  of  the 
district  are  the  new   library,    a  few  small   commercial   buildings  on 
Washington  Street,    and  a   large  modern  apartment  building  and  a 
repair  garage  on   Talbot  Avenue  -  all  on  the  district's  edges. 

The  great  majority  of  the  district's  buildings  are  in  a  good  to 
excellent  state  of  repair.      A   small   number  in  good  structural 
condition  need   paint  or  other  minor  repairs.      Only  a  very  small 
number  of  buildings,    (again,    mostly  on  the  district's  eastern  and 
western  edges)   are  in   need  of  major  repair. 

2.2  Building   Style  Map:      attached. 

2.3  Building   Type  and   Use  Map:      attached. 
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III.     SIGNIFICANCE  OF   PROPOSED   DISTRICT 

3. 1  Statement  of  Significance 

The  proposed  Ashmont  Hill   district  has  both  architectural   and 
historical   significance  to  the  City  of  Boston  as  a  distinctive  and 
well-preserved   late  Victorian   commuter  suburb,   on   land  formerly 
belonging  to  an  estate  occupied   by  General   Henry   Knox  and   Daniel 
Webster;   as  the  former  home  of  numerous  prominent  Boston   families; 
and   as  an  area  which   contains  a  number  of  houses  designed   by  notable 
Boston  architects. 

3.2  General   History 

The  Town  of  Dorchester  was  originally  settled   in   1630,    when   it 
extended   south  almost  to  the   Rhode   Island   border,   and   included   all 
of  Mattapan  and   Hyde  Park  as  well   as  such   present  day  towns  as 
Quincy,    Dedham  and   Foxboro.      For  nearly  200  years,    it  developed 
primarily  as  a  series  of  small   farming  communities,   clustered 
around  major  crossroads   such  as   Fields  Corner  and 
Edward    Everett  Square,   with   industrial   and  commercial   villages  at 
Lower  Mills  and   near  Commercial   Point.      During  the  18th  and  early 
19th  centuries,   the  area  was  also  dotted  with  the  large  country 
estates  and   summer  homes  of  wealthy   Bostonians  seeking  an  escape 
from  the  increasingly  crowded  conditions  of  the  city. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,   a  number  of  events  and 
circumstances  combined  to  change  Dorchester  from  a  cluster  of  rural 
villages  to  a  more  densely  settled   middle-class   suburb.      The  emergence 
of  a   large  middle-class  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  the 
Irish   immigration  of  the  late  1840's  and   1850's  created  tremendous 
housing   pressure  in  the  central   city.      The   railroad  and  the  streetcar 
relieved  this  pressure,   serving  as  cheap,    reliable  transport  into 
and  out  of  town  for  the  emerging  middle  class  wishing  to  leave  the 
congested   central   city  but  lacking  the  means  or  the  time  for  a 
private  carriage  and  team  of  horses. 

This  combination  of  events   led  to  the  growth  of  the  commuter  suburb, 
of  which   Ashmont  Hill   is  a  prime  example.      Early  suburban  development 
occured  along  the  1844  Old   Colony   Railroad   line   (which   ran  along 
the  current  MBTA   Red   Line/Penn   Central   right-of-way),    particularly 
on   nearby  hilltops   such  as  Savin   Hill   and  Jones   Hill.      As  horse- 
drawn   streetcars  began   to  proliferate,   the  Town  of  Dorchester  voted 
in   1869  to  annex   itself  to   Boston,   further  encouraging  development. 
The  Shawmut  branch  of  the  Old   Colony   line,    which  followed  the 
current  Ashmont  branch  of  the   Red   Line,    was   laid  out  about  the  same 
time,   opening   up  areas   such   as  Melville  Park  and  Ashmont  to  develop- 
ment.     Within  two  years  of  the  coming  of  the   railroad  through 
Peabody  Square,    George  Welles   began   to  subdivide  his   land  on   Ashmont 
Hill   and  to  build   strategically   located   speculative  houses   to 
stimulate  land   sales  and   development. 
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The  next  stage  of  Dorchester's   residential   development  --  the 
growth  of  "streetcar  suburbs"   --   began  with  the  electrification  of 
the  streetcar  lines   in  the  1890's.      Because  they  were  cheaper  and 
stopped   more  frequently  than  the   railroads,    and   were  much   faster 
than  the  the  horse  cars,   they  brought  more  remote  areas  of  Dorchester 
within   range  of  more  people. 

The  emergence  and   new-found  mobility  of  this  new  class  of  tradesmen 
and   small   shopkeepers  via  the  streetcar  led  to  the  proliferation  of 
a  new  building  form:      the  three-decker,   a  freestanding,    wood-frame, 
three-family  house.      Particularly  between   1900  and  World  War   I, 
undeveloped  parcels  between  existing   houses,   as  well   as   larger 
tracts  of  newly  subdivided   land  along   newly  laid  out  side  streets, 
were  built  up  with  three-deckers.      The  lower  end  of  Ashmont  Hill 
and   Talbot  Avenue,   with  their  three-deckers  and  smaller  single- 
family  houses,    are  examples  of  this   later  stage  of  development. 

Some  amount  of  residential   development,   mostly  in  the  form  of 
modest  single-  and  two  family  houses,    continued  on   undeveloped   land 
throughout  Dorchester  after  World  War   I ,   ending   abruptly  with  the 
Depression . 

Since  World  War   II,    with  the  advent  of  highway  construction   and 
widespread  automobile  ownership,    VA  and   FHA  mortgages,    new  neighbor- 
hood growth   has  occurred  chiefly  in  the  suburbs,   often  at  the 
expense  of  older  City  neighborhoods. 

Ashmont  Hill,    largely  because  of  its  seclusion  and  distinctiveness, 
has   remained   stable  and   has  in  fact  seen   some  new   residential 
development  since  World  War   II,    along   with   many  other  areas  of 
South    Dorchester. 

3.3      History  of  Study  Area 

Almost  all   of  the  area   now  enclosed   by  Washington   Street   (a  colonial 

road),    the   present   rear   lot   line  of  Welles   Avenue,    Dorchester 

Avenue   (a    Federal    Era   Turnpike)   and   Ashmont  Street  was  once  a  farm. 

The  farmhouse,    located  on   the  site  of  the  present   library  was   a 

large  gambrel-roofed   structure  built  sometime   prior  to   1784.      In 

this  year,    it  is   known   to  have  been  occupied   by  General   Henry   Knox, 

who  had   brought  the  cannon  from   Fort  Ticonderoga  to  fortify   Dorchester 

Heights  ten   years   before. 

By  the  early   19th   century,    the  house  was  owned   by  a  Mrs.    Cobb,    who 
rented   it  out  as   a   summer   residence.      Among  the  people  who   rented 
the  house  was  the  statesmen   Daniel  Webster,    who   lived  there  in 
1822.      During   this   time,    there  were  at   least  two  other   18thc. 
houses  within  the  present  day  study  area--one  facing  Washington 
Street  near  the  foot  of   Roslin,    and  one  on  Washington  just  south   of 
Ashmont  Street  which   still    survives,    almost  hidden   behind  two 
stores. 
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Sometime  before  1850,   the  estate  and   mansion   house  came  into  the 
posession  of  the  Honorable  John  Welles,   who  died   in   1855.      Following 
a  period  during  which   the  estate  was   in  the  possession  of  his  heirs 
(and   perhaps   rented  out),    it  passed   in   1870  to  John  Welles'   grandson 
George   Derby  Welles.      Then   26  years  old   and   living   in   Paris,   Welles 
wasted   no  time  in  developing  the  property  through   his  agent,    Boston 
Attorney   Edward    Ingersoll   Browne.      A  street  and   lot  subdivision 
plan  was  drawn   up  by  the  following   year,   which   laid  out  all   of  the 
previously  described  area   (within  which   no  streets  then   existed) 
into  6,000  square  foot  lots  along   the  new  streets  of  Alban,   Ocean, 
Welles,    Roslin,    Harley  and  Walton. 

This  was  a  particularly  ripe  period  for  development  in   the  area, 
due  to  the  coming  of  the  railroad  through   Peabody  Square  just  a  few 
years   before,   making  the  area  accessible  to  downtown   Boston  for 
middle  class  commuters. 

Land   sales   began   in   1872,   with  early  house  lots  tending  to  be  much 
larger  than  the  6,000  square  foot  lots  shown   in  Welles'   plot  plan. 
Within  two  years,    at  least  five   large  house  lots   had   been   sold  and 
seven   new  nouses   built  -  three  of  them  by  Welles.      These  were 
prominently  sited  at  the  heads  of   Roslin,    Harley  and  Walton  Streets, 
both  to  set  the  tone  of  the  neighborhood  and  to  stimulate  development. 
The  prime  house  lots  at  both  corners  of  Ocean   and   Roslin,   at  the 
corner  of  Harley  and  Welles,   and   midway  along  the  north   side  of 
Welles,    had  all   been   purchased  from  Welles,    (though  the  corner  lot 
now  numbered   60  Ocean   Street  was  not  built  on  for  over  a  decade.) 
Early  houses  were  built  in  the  Second   Empire  and    Italian   Villa 
styles,   then   popular  for  "suburban"   houses. 

Land   sales  continued   gradually  through  the  next  decade,    with   16  new 
houses  built  by  1884.      In  order  to  maintain  the  proper   residential 
character  of  the  neighborhood,    all   deeds  were  subject  to   restrictions 
requiring  that: 

"no  buildings  or  parts  thereof  may  be  used  or  occupied  for  any 
other  purpose  than  dwelling   houses  and   private  streets   belonging 
to  the  same  and   buildings  usually  appurtenant  to  dwelling 
houses;   that  for  the  same  period   no  building  or  any   part  of 
any  and   no  fence  over  six  feet  shall   be  erected  within   twenty 
feet  of  the  street"   (thirty  feet  on  Ocean   Street),    "except 
that  doorsteps,    porticos,   cornices,    piazzas  and   bay  windows 
may  project  into  said   reserved   spaces." 

Most  houses  continued  to  be  built  on   lots  somewhat  larger  than 
those  shown   in  Welles'   1871    plan,    many  with  generous   side  yards  and 
separate  carriage  houses   in  the   rear. 

House  construction   picked   up  considerably   in   the   late  1880's  and 
1890's  when   about  150  (or  approximately   half)  of  Ashmont  Hill's 
houses  were  built  in  Queen   Anne,    Shingle  and   Colonial    Revival 
styles.      During  this  time,   Talbot  Avenue  was   laid  out,    along   with 
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additional   streets  at  the  foot  of  the  hill   toward  Washington 
Street  -   Grace,    Montague,   Mellen  and  Waldorf.      These  were  built  up 
somewhat  more  densely  than  the  rest  of  the  area  following  an   1893 
lot  subdivision   plan  with  deed   restrictions   lowering  the  setback 
requirement  from  20  to  10  feet.      This  density  was   largely  due  to 
the  advent  of  electric  streetcar  lines  along  Washington  Street, 
Talbot  Avenue,   and   Dorchester  Avenue,   which   made  the  area  more 
accessible  to  a  wider  range  of  people. 

Also  built  during  the  early  1890's  were  two  major  institutional 
buildings,   the  Dorchester  Temple  Baptist  Church  and  the  Henry   L. 
Pierce  School   (named  after  the  president  of  the  Walter  Baker  Chocolate 
Company  whose  beneficence  made  the  school   possible,   and   recently 
replaced  by  the  Codman  Square   Regional   Library). 

Between  the  turn  of  the  century  and  World  War   I,   about  20  houses 
were  built,   many  of  them  influenced   by  the  simplicity  of  form   in 
Bungalow  and   Prairie  School   architecture.      An  additional   15  houses 
were  built  between  World  War   I   and  the  Depression,    as  well   as 
numerous  garages  behind  existing   houses. 

A   handful  of  modern   buildings  have  been   built  since  then,    including 
two  modern  apartment  buildings  on  Talbot  Avenue,   a  gas  station   at 
the  corner  of  Talbot  Avenue  and   Alban,   and   seven   single  family 
houses.      Five  of  the  seven   houses  were  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Fitzgerald   House  (see  following   section),   demolished   in   1938. 
Nevertheless,   the  predominant  architectural   character  of  the  district 
is  that  of  a   late  19th  century  wooden   suburb  which   exemplifies  the 
suburban  development  of  Dorchester  --  a  character  which   is   largely 
intact  to  this  day. 

3.4     Neighborhood  Organization 

The  origin  of  the  name  "Ashmont  Hill"   is   recent  and   was  the  result 
of  a   community  decision. 

In   1970  a  group  of  neighbors  began  to  hold  monthly  meetings  on 
Ocean   Street.      They  were  concerned,    firstly,    that   residents  of  the 
area,    though  mostly  conscious  of  the  pleasantness,   convenience,   and 
beauty  of  the  houses  and   streets   in  and   among  which  they   lived, 
were  nonetheless   not  confident  of  the  area's  future;    and   secondly, 
that  people  outside  the  area  were  unaware  of  its  existence  and 
would  therefore  not  be  making  the  investments  which  could   secure 
that  future.      The  consensus  of  the  group  was  that  a  neighborhood 
association   might  be  able  to   provide  correctives  for  both  of  these 
problems. 

In  the  spring  of  1971,    the  half-year-old  association   decided  to 
organize  a   neighborhood-wide  open   house  tour  for  the  following 
spring,    and  to  call   the  neighborhood   "Ashmont  Hill".      Topography 
and   location  made  the  choice  of  the  name  "Ashmont  Hill"   fairly 
obvious.      But  the  act  of  naming   was  even   more  important  than   the 
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name  itself,    signifying  that  the  area  was  beginning  to  perceive  itself 
as  a  cohesive  neighborhood  with   a  distinct  character,    which  merited 
attention  and   preservation. 

In  the  fall  of  1971,   concern  about  the  rumored  demolition  of  the 
Dorchester  Temple  Baptist  Church   (see  Section  3.5)   prompted  consul- 
tation with  the  then   newly-established  Advisory  Boston   Landmarks 
Commission.      Robert  Rettig,   at  that  time  Project  Director  for  the 
Commission,   though   unable  to  be  of  specific  assistance  with   regard 
to  the  Church,   offered  encouragement  to  the  neighborhood's  emergent 
architectural   self-consciousness  and  came  to  speak  about  the  work 
of  the   Landmarks  Commission  at  one  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Ashmont  Hill   Association. 

The  open   house  tour  took  place  as  planned   in  May  1972.      It  focussed 
not  on   interior  decoration,    but  on  architectural   historical   value, 
with   particular  attention  to  the  variety  of  late  19th  century 
styles   represented  on  the  Hill  and  to  their  characteristic  decorative 
materials.      This  tour,   and  other  subsequent  Ashmont  Hill   Association 
events,   attracted  considerable  attention  from  architectural   historians 
and  city  planners   in  the  Boston  area  and  provided  a  stimulus  for 
other  Dorchester  neighborhoods  to  become  involved   in   neighborhood 
"consciousness-raising"   and  architectural   conservation. 

The  Advisory   Landmarks   Commission   put  out  a  short  report  on  the 
"Background  and  Significance  of  Ashmont  Hill,    Dorchester",   for 
distribution  at  that  first  tour  which  described   Ashmont  Hill   as  a 
"prime  candidate  for  designation   as  an   architectural   conservation 
district,    should  a  mechanism  for  such  designation   be  created  through 
legislation."     The  neighborhood  was  thus  alert  to  the  possibility 
of  designation  as  early  as   1972  and   was   ready  to  take  action  when 
such   legislation  was  enacted  at  the  end  of  1975.      A   petition   requesting 
designation  as  an  Architectural   Conservation   District  was  signed   by 
Ashmont  Hill   residents  and   presented  to  the  Boston   Landmarks 
Commission   in   early   1977. 

3.4     Significance  of   Individual    Elements 

There  are  a  number  of  individual   buildings  within  the  Study  Area 
which   are  of  particular  significance  either  historically  or  archi- 
tecturally,  to  both  the  neighborhood   and  the  city.      In   most  cases 
their  importance,   as  well  as  the  overall   significance  of  the  Ashmont 
Hill   district,    is   largely  a   result  of  the  individuals  associated 
with  them,    including  two  prominent  Boston   architects  and   numerous 
residents   who  were  well    known    Bostonians   in   their  day.      With  only 
two  exceptions,    the  buildings  that  these  people  built  and   lived   in 
survive  today  as   reminders  of  their  associations  with  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The   single  architect   responsible  for  the  greatest  number  of  Ashmont 
Hill    houses  was    Edwin   J.    Lewis,    Jr.,    F.A.I. A.    (1859   -   1937),    a 
Roxbury   native  who   lived,    during  the  period   he  was   active  on   Ashmont 
Hill,    a   short  distance  away  on   Adams  Street.      Lewis   studied   archi- 
tecture at  Massachusetts    Institute  of  Technology  and   began   work  as 
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a  draftsman  with  the  prominent  Boston  firm  of  Peabody  &  Stearns. 
By  1885,    he  began   practice  on   his  own,   distinguishing   himself 
particularly   in   the  design  of  churches  and   suburban   residences, 
many  of  them   in    Roxbury,    Hyde   Park,    Jamaica   Plain,    and   especially 
Dorchester.      By  the  close  of  his  active  career,    Lewis   had   achieved 
regional  and   perhaps  even   national   significance. 

Lewis  designed   at  least  a  dozen   houses  on  Ashmont  Hill   between   1890 
and   1893,    most  of  them   in   the  Shingle  Style.      Probably  the  most 
notable  among  these  is  the  house  built  for  George   Eastman  at  60 
Ocean   Street  in   1890,   one  of  the  largest  and  most  prominently 
situated   houses  on  the  Hill.      The  house  which   is   in  an   excellent 
state  of  preservation,    is  of  an  accomplished  Shingle  Style  design, 
with  characteristic  semi-enclosed   porches,    wrapped   shingling,   and  a 
complicated   roof  line. 

Lewis  also  designed  at  least  11   additional   Ashmont  Hill   houses   (see 
Appendix  9.1   for  a  complete  list)  as  well   as  the  Peabody  Terrace 
Apartments  on  Ashmont  Street  just  outside  of  the  district.      In 
addition  to  his  architectural   accomplishments,    Dorchester's   prolific 
Shingle  Style  architect  seems  to  have  been  a   local   history   buff, 
having   written  a  chapter  on   "The   English   Dorchester"   in 
The  Dorchester  Book,    published   locally  in   1899. 

A   second  architect  with  close  ties  to  the  neighborhood  was   Harrison 
Henry  Atwood   (1863-1954).      Born   in   Vermont,   Atwood  first  studied 
law  and  then  architecture  at  the  Boston   Architectural   School. 
Following  a  term  as  State   Representative  in   1887-89,    he  was  appointed 
City  Architect  from  1889-91,    during  which  time  he  designed   numerous 
public  buildings   -   particularly   schools   and   firehouses.      Among   his 
designs   are   Roxbury   High   School,    grammar  schools   in   South    Boston 
and  Jamaica   Plain,   and  fire  houses   in   East  Boston,   South   Boston, 
Brighton,    Jamaica   Plain,    and   Boston.      Atwood   served   four  separate 
terms   as   State   Representative  between    1915  and   1928,    carrying  on 
his   architectural   practice   in   between   terms. 

Atwood   designed   at   least  7  houses  on   Ashmont   Hill,    at  61,    65,    77, 
87  and   91    Alban   Street,    and   515  and   521    Talbot  Avenue,    and   was 
somewhat  more  eclectic  than    Lewis,    designing   with   seemingly  equal 
facility  in   the  Queen   Anne,    Shingle,    Colonial    Revival,    and    Bungalow 
styles.      Perhaps   his  most  notable  design  was  for  a   Bungalow  house 
at  61    Alban   Street  completed   in    1890,    which   he  and   his  family   lived 
in   until    1938.      The  house  exterior  is   a   strikingly  simple   rectangular 
box   with   a   low  overhanging   hipped    roof  and   dormer  windows   -   a   sim- 
plicity which   belies  a   lavishly  detailed   interior  that  one  local 
historian   has  termed    "the  most  flamboyant  and   the  most  extravagant 
in    Dorchester." 

Among   Atwood's   designs   as   City   Architect  was  one  for  the   Romanesque 
Revival    Henry    L.    Pierce  School,    built   in   1892  on   the  former   site  of 
the  Welles   Mansion  on   Washington   Street.      Rich   in   associations  with 
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the  neighborhood,    (many  of  whose   residents  either  attended   it  or 
taught  there),   the  school   was  demolished   in   1974,   and   has   recently 
been   replaced   by  the  Codman  Square  Branch  of  the  Boston   Public 
Library. 

There  are  a   number  of  other  architect-designed   houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood,   particularly  on   Alban,   Ocean  and  Welles.      The  most  notable 
firm  to  design  an   Ashmont  Hill   house  is   Little  &   Browne,    nationally 
reputed  for  their  Colonial    Revival   designs,    who  designed  the  sur- 
prisingly plain   house  at  87  Ocean   Street. 

Besides  General   Henry   Knox  and   Daniel  Webster  (who  lived   in  the 
long-ago  demolished  Welles  mansion)  a  number  of  prominent  Bostonians 
made  their  homes  on   Ashmont  Hill.      Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these 
was  John   J.    Fitzgerald   (1863-1950).      Nicknamed   "Honey   Fitz,"   he  was 
twice  elected  Mayor  of  Boston   (1906-7  and   1910-14),   and  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  late  President  John   Fitzgerald   Kennedy.      Born   in 
the  North   End,    Fitzgerald  moved  with   his  family  to  the  Denmark 
Hotel   near   Upham's  Corner  in   1903,    settling   in  the  large,    rambling 
mansard-roofed   house  at  31   Welles  Avenue  the  following   year.      The 
house  is   said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  frequent  late  night  political 
meetings  during   Honey   Fitz's  tenure  as  Mayor  and  was  the  house   Rose 
Fitzgerald   Kennedy  was  married  from.      Lived   in   by  the   Fitzgeralds 
until   the  late  1920's,   the  house  then   stood  vacant  for  a  number  of 
years,   finally  being  demolished  following   a  fire  in   1938. 

The  previously  mentioned   house  at  60  Ocean  Street  was  built  for 
another  of  Ashmont  Hill's  more  notable  residents,    George   Eastman, 
who  was  in  the  insurance  business  in   Boston.      The   Eastman  family 
lived   in  the  house  until   it  was  sold  to  its   present  owner   in   1972. 

Other  noteworthy   residents  of  the  neighborhood   include  a  Mr.    Loring, 
also  an   insurance  man  who   lived   in  the  so-called   "Loring   Estate"   at 
16  Harley  Street;    Franklin  Wood,   owner  of  a  steam  printing   plant 
and  the  benefactor  of  the  Wood   Home,    who   lived  at  34  Alban  Street; 
former  Superintendent  of  Schools  Jeremiah   E.    Burke,    and   numerous 
other   local   politicians,    educators,    and   public  figures. 

There  are  at  least  three  buildings  which   are  of  particular  signifi- 
cance to  the  district,    in  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned. 
The  house  at  770  Washington  Street  (now  almost  hidden   behind  two 
storefronts)   is  a   late  18th   century  farmhouse  which   has  two  added 
rear  ells  and   various  other  exterior  alterations.      However,   the 
house's  original   late  Georgian   portal   survives  and  the  house  itself 
remains  as  the  only  vestige  in  the  district  of  the  rural   character 
of  the  area  before  suburban   development. 

The   Dorchester  Temple  Baptist  Church  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
Street  and  Welles  Avenue  is   individually  noteworthy,    both  for  its 
accomplished  Shingle  Style  design   and   interior  craftsmanship,    and 
for  its  associations  with  the  neighborhood.      The  church   building 
was   built  in   1889-90  by  a  group  which   had   split  off  from  the  Tremont 
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Temple  in   downtown   Boston  five  years  earlier.      The  church's  membership 
which   included  many  Ashmont  Hill    residents,    numbered  99  in   1890, 
and   peaked   in  the   late  1920's,   when   it  exceeded   1,000.      Although 
membership  has  declined   since  then,   the  church   is   still   active,   and 
owns  the  house  at  17  Ocean  which   is   used  as  a   parish   house. 

Finally,    the  commercial   building   at  1911-1913   Dorchester  Avenue  at 
the  corner  of  Ashmont,    has  significance  as  a  prominently  situated 
and   architecturally  distinctive  building  which   has  housed  a   retail 
establishment  -  O'Brien's  grocery  and   liquor  store   -   that  has 
served  the  neighborhood  for  over  half  a  century.      This  Queen   Anne 
style  building   was  built  in   1884  using  a  combination  of  materials 
and  surface  textures   -   brick,   clapboards,    shingles,    stucco,   and 
slate  -  that  is  characteristic  of  the  style.      Particularly  notable 
are  the  brick-arched  first  floor  (which   is   largely  obscured   by 
storefront  alterations),   the  patterned  decoration   in  the  stuccoed 
gable,    and  the  terra  cotta  cresting  on  the  edges  of  the  roof. 

3.5  Major   Elements  Map:      attached 

3.6  Justification  of  Designation   Category 

The  proposed  district  meets  the  criteria  for  designation   as  an 
Architectural   Conservation   District,   as  established   in   Section   4  of 
Chapter  772  of  the  Acts  of  1975,    in  that  it  is  associated   signifi- 
cantly with   the  lives  of  locally  outstanding   historic  personages, 
embodies  distinctive  characteristics  of  a   late  Victorian   residential 
suburb  and  contains  the  notable  work  of  architects  whose  work 
influenced  the  development  of  the  City. 
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IV.      ECONOMIC   STATUS 

4. 1  Current  Assessments 

The  average  assessment  on   a   single-family  or  two-family   house  on 
Ashmont   Hill    is  about  $6,800  of  which   an   average  of  roughly  one 
third   is  for  the   land  and   the  remaining  two  thirds  for  the  building. 
Actual   individual   assessments   range  from  $3,900  to  $9,700.      Assessments 
on   commercial    property  on   boundary  streets  and  on   multi-family 
residential   property,    tend  to  be  considerably  higher  and  vary  with 
each   property. 

4.2  Property   Values 

According  to  a   recent  housing  market  study  by  the  "Living   in   Boston" 
program  of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Program   Development,    present 
market  values  of  smaller  Ashmont   Hiil   houses   with   a  minimum  of 
architectural   detail   and   in  good   condition    range  from  about  $14,000 
to  about  $25,000.      Mid-size  houses  with  a  moderate  degree  of  archi- 
tectural  detail   are  presently  worth   between   $25,000  and   $35,000 
while  the  handful   of  very  large,   generously  sited  and  architecturally 
distinctive  houses   in  the  neighborhood   have  present  market  values 
of  between  $35,000  and  $50,000. 

These  figures  show  a   rate  of  increase  which   is  somewhat  greater 
than  the  city-wide  average  for  about  the  last  five  years.      This 
increase  has  been  most  significant  in   regard  to  the  area's  more 
architecturally  distinctive  and  well-preserved   houses,    whose  value 
has   been   increasing   at  the   rate  of  almost  10%  per  year.      Smaller, 
plainer  or  heavily  altered   houses   have  been   increasing   in   value  at 
only  about  half  that   rate. 


V.        PLANNING   CONTEXT 

5.1  Background 

For  planning   purposes,   the  BRA   Neighborhood   Planning   Program  has 
divided   Dorchester  into  over  a  dozen   sub-areas.      The  Ashmont  sub- 
area  of  the  Dorchester/Fields  Corner  planning  district  includes  all 
of  Ashmont  Hill   except  Brent  Street,   and  extends  between  Washington 
Street  and   Adams  Street  south  to  Gallivan   Boulevard.      The  sub-area 
is  characterised   by   low-density  residential   neighborhoods  with  a 
predominance  of  well-maintained,   owner-occupied   single  and  two- 
family  dwellings.      It  is  one  of  Dorchester's  most  stable  neighborhoods, 
with  generally  higher  income  levels  and  a  recent  influx  of  younger 
homeowners. 

The  sub-area  also  has  a  high   percentage  of  elderly  residents   (many 
of  whom  have  difficulty   keeping  their  homes  in  good   repair),   and 
some  housing  deterioration,    principally  along  commercial  arteries. 
The  Codman  Square  business  district,   adjacent  to  the  sub-area  on 
the  north,    is  also  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  the  community  as  a 
result  of  its   recent  decline. 

5.2  Current  Planning   Issues 

The  chief  planning   issues  for  Dorchester  as  a  whole,'   as  identified 
in  the  Dorchester/Fields  Corner  District  Profile  and   Proposed   1978- 
1980   Neighborhood    Improvement  Program,   are  housing  deterioration 
and  commercial   center  decline. 

Housing  deterioration   is  of  moderate  concern   in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Ashmont  Hill,   where  it  occurs   largely  on  commercial 
arteries   --  Talbot  Avenue  and  Washington  Street.      Due  to  their 
relative  lack  of  residential   desirability,   dwellings  on  these 
streets  are  the  first  to  be  neglected  and  finally  abandoned,    parti- 
cularly if  absentee-owned.      As  an   incentive  for  rehabilitation  of 
housing,   the  City  has  made  available  rebates  of  20%  of  the  cost  of 
necessary  improvements  to  owner-occupied   housng,    under  the  Housing 
Improvement  Program.      The  City  of  Boston,   through  the   Little  City 
Hall   program  and  the  BRA  through  the  Neighborhood   Planning   Program 
are  also  acting  to  assist  and   encourage  neighborhood  groups  and 
associations;   to  improve  the  area's  public  image  by  providing  more 
timely  and  accurate  information  on   real   estate  values  and  activity; 
and  to  program  capital   improvements   such  as   new  sidewalks,    street- 
lights,   parks  and   public  facilities   in   areas  where  they  will   have 
the  greatest  positive  impact. 

Also  of  concern  to  the  Ashmont  Hill   neighborhood   is  the  decline  of 
neighborhood   commercial   centers   such   as   nearby   Codman   Square. 
Largely  due  to  suburban  exodus,    competition  from  auto-oriented 
shopping   malls,    and   increased   crime  problems,    many  small   businesses 
have  failed  and   stores  have  been   boarded   up.      Fortunately,    Peabody 
Square  has   remained   basically  stable  and   economically   healthy. 
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In  order  to  renew  the  vitality  of  these  commercial   areas,   the  City 
has   recently  begun  a  Storefront   Improvement  Program,   which  operates 
on  a  system  of  20%  rebates  similar  to  the  Housing    Improvement 
Program.      The  City  is  also  providing  capital   improvements  such  as 
new  parking  facilities  and   pedestrian   improvements,   as  well   as 
police  foot  patrols  in  areas  where  crime  is  a  major  problem. 

5.3     Current  Zoning 

All   of  the  Ashmont  Hill   Study  Area  is  zoned  for  moderate  density 
residential   use  (R-5)  with  the  exception  of  short  segments  of 
Washington  Street  and  Talbot  Avenue,   which  are  zoned  for  Icoal 
retail   and   business  uses   (L-1   and   B-1). 
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VI.      ALTERNATIVE   DESIGNATION    APPROACHES 

6.1  Type 

The  Ashmont  Hill   Study  area  has  been   proposed  for   Boston   Landmarks 
Commission  designation  as  an  Architectural   Conservation   District, 
which   would   provide  for  the  review  of  proposed   physical   changes 
regarding  most  exterior  alteration  or  repair,   as  well   as  demolition 
and   new  construction. 

Alternative  designation  categories  under  BLC   legislation  are 
Landmark     District  and   Protection  Area.      The  former  provides  a 
somewhat  greater  degree  of  protection,    but  requires  that  the  area 
proposed  for  designation   be  of  signficance  to  the  Commonwealth,   the 
New   England   Region,   or  the  Nation.      A   Protection  Area   provides  only 
limited  design  control  on   building   height,    bulk,    setback,    land 
coverage,   and  demolition,    and   is  designed  to  protect  area's  which 
surround   Landmarks,    Landmark  Districts  or  Architectural   Conservation 
Districts  and  are  essential  to  their  character. 

The  area  has  also  been  determined  by  the  staff  of  the  Boston   Landmarks 
Commission  to  appear  to  meet  eligibility  requirements  for  listing 
on  the  National    Register  of  Historic  Places,    which  would   provide 
limited  protection  where  federal  funds  are  involved  in  proposed 
physical   changes,    as  well   as  various  tax  incentives  for  rehabilita- 
tion  for  depreciable  property.      This  form  of  designation  would   not, 
however,    provide  any  design   review  powers  over  changes  undertaken 
by  private  owners  at  their  own   expense. 

Both  the  level  of  significance  of  the  Ashmont  Hill   Study  Area,   and 
the  degree  of  protection   sought  by  its   residents,    suggest  that  the 
designation  category  be   limited  to  that  of  Architectural   Conservation 
District. 

6.2  Boundaries 

The  proposed   boundary  of  the  Ashmont  Hill   Architectural   Conservation 
District  represents  the  simplest  possible  line  which  encloses  all 
of  those  properties  of  architectural   and   historical   merit  which 
comprise  a  cohesive  residential   neighborhood.      (See  Map  6.3) 
Because  Washington   Street  and  Talbot  Avenue  are  busy  commercial 
arteries  which  constitute  natural   boundaries,   the  center   line  of 
these  streets   has  been  chosen.      Brent  and   Ashmont  Streets,    however, 
are   relatively  narrow   residential   streets  which   do  not  act  as 
physical  or  psychological   barriers.      Further,   the  houses  on   either 
side  of  these  streets   relate  to  each  other  as  an   ensemble;    hence 
the  rear   lot  lines  of  these  streets   have  been  chosen. 

Any  further  expansion  of  these  boundaries  would   include  properties 
which  either  are  not  of  sufficient  significance  to  be  included,   or 
do  not  visually  or  physically   relate  to   it.      Further  boundary 
constriction  would   exclude  significant  structures  or  diminish  the 
cohesiveness  of  the  district. 
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VII.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Ashmont  Hill   Study  Committee  makes  the  following   recommendations: 

1.  that  the  Ashmont  Hill   Study  Area  be  designated   by  the   Boston 
Landmarks   Commission   as  an   Architectural   Conservation    District 
under  Chapter  772  of  the  Acts  of  1975. 

2.  that  the  boundaries  shown   in  Section  One  of  this   report  be 
adopted  without  modification. 

3.  that  the  attached   standards  and  criteria   recommended  by  the 
Study  Committee  for  the  district  be  accepted. 

4.  that  the  Boston   Landmarks  Commission  establish  an   Ashmont  Hill 
Architectural   Conservation   District  Commission   in  accordance 
with   Chapter  772  of  the  Acts  of  1975,    which   stipulates  that 
there  be  five   District  Commission   members:      two  members  and 
two  alternates  from  the  District  and  three  members  from  the 
Boston    Landmarks   Commission.      The  Study  Committee  further 
recommends  that  the  following   provisions  for  the  selection  of 
members  and  alternates  from  the  District: 

i)    all   members  and  alternates  from  the  District  shall   be 
resident  property  owners  within   the   District, 

ii)     all   members  and   alternates  from  the  District  shall   serve 
two-year  terms,   except  as   provided   below, 

iii)      for  the  initial   appointment  of  members   and   alternates 

from  the   District,    the  Ashmont   Hill   Study   Committee  shall 
by  majority  vote  nominate  one  member  and  one  alternate  to 
serve  a  term  of  one  year,    and   shall    nominate  one  member 
and  one  alternate  to  serve  a  term  of  two  years, 

iv)    nominations   for  subsequent  members   and  alternates   shall 
be  solicited   by  the   Boston    Landmarks   Commission   from  the 
Ashmont  Hill   Association   and/or  its   successor  organization(s) 
representative  of  the   District.      In   the  event  that  no 
such   nominations  are  forthcoming   within   sixty   (60)   days 
of  written   solicitation   by  the  Boston    Landmarks   Commission, 
the   Boston    Landmarks   Commission    shall   make  the  nominations, 
and 

v)  the  same  procedure  as   described   in    "iv"    shall    be  followed 
for  the   replacement  of  a  member  or  alternate  who   is 
unable  to  complete  his/her  term. 
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IX       APPENDICES 

APPENDIX  9.1 :      Ashmont  Hill   Houses   Designed   By   Notable  Architects 

Architect  Address  Original   Owner  Date 

Edwin   J.    Lewis, 

F.A.I. A. 

(1859-1937)  21    Harley  Nickerson  1887 

3  Ocean(?)*  E.    Young  1888 

12  Alban  Sarah    E.    W.    Smith  1890 

75  Ocean  Anne   R.    Reed  1890 

60  Ocean  George  Eastman  1891 
17   Harley 

25   Harley(?)  M  c     Hartford  1892 

38   Roshn  y 

42  Roslin 

43  Roslin  Preston  1892 
31  Walton  Frank  Hartford  1892 
55  Welles  Wesley  E.  A.  Legg  1892 
35   Roslin  Wm.    H.    Vanevar                   1893 

Harrison    Henry  Atwood 
(1863-1954) 

61  Alban  H.  Atwood  1888 
77  Alban  S.  Stein  1895 
87  Alban  H.    Atwood 

91    Alban  H.    Atwood  1909 

515  Talbot(?)*  H.    Atwood 

521    Talbot(?)*  H.    Atwood 

Little,    Browne  &  Moore 

87  Ocean  Clara   Potter  1892 


*  has   not  been   verified 
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APPENDIX  9.2:      Ashmont  Hill   Houses   -   Date  and  Style  Distribution   Chart  (not 
including   Brent,    Talbot  and  Washington  Streets) 

Style  Pre-1874       1874-84       1884-94       1894-1904       1904-18       1918-33       Totals 

Mansard/ltalianate  7  4  1  12 

1872-1880* 


Queen   Anne 
1880-1900 

9 

56 

26 

5 

96 

Shingle  Style 
1890-1900 

34 

13 

47 

Colonial    Revival 
1890-1910 

7 

20 

9 

1 

37 

Bungalow 
1900-1930 

3 

3 

11 

17 

TOTALS 

7 

13 

98 

62 

17 

12 

209 

*Date  blocks  shown  are  dates  of  principal   usage  of  style  on  Ashmont  Hill 
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APPENDIX  9.3     Shingled    Houses  that   Retain   Use  of  Original    Tone  of  Brown  Stain 

ADDRESS DATE  ARCHITECT 

12  Alban  1890  Edwin   J.    Lewis 

71  Alban  c.    1890 

15  Ashmont 

88  Ashmont 

90  Ashmont 

128  Ashmont 

2  Burt 

8  Grace  1898  James   F.    Haddock 

17  Harley  1892  Edwin   J.    Lewis 

19  Mellen 

22  Mellen 

26  Mellen 

60  Ocean  1891  Edwin   J.    Lewis 

75  Ocean  1890  Edwin   J.    Lewis 

19  Roslin 

28  Roslin 

43  Roslin  1892  Edwin   J.    Lewis 

58  Roslin 

7  Waldorf 

29  Wells 


1898 

1892 

c. 

1895 

c. 

1890 

c. 

1890 

1891 

1890 

c. 

1893 
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10.0  STANDARDS   AND   CRITERIA 

ASHMONT   HILL   DISTRICT   -    DORCHESTER 

10.1  Introduction 

As   required   by  Sections  4,    5,    6,    7  and   8  of  the  statute  creating 
the   Boston    Landmarks  Commission   (Chapter  772  of  the  Acts  of  1975 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts),    standards  and   criteria 
must  be  adopted  for  each   district  designation   by  the  commission. 
These  standards  and   criteria  are  intended  to  serve  two  purposes, 
first  to  inform   property  owners  of  what   kinds  of  changes  are 
permitted   in  the  district,   and   second,   to  guide  the  members  of  the 
District  Commission   in  deciding   what  proposed  changes   are  permissible. 

These  standards  apply  only  to  proposed  exterior  changes  which 
are  visible  from  any  street,   sidewalk,    park,   or  other  public  way. 
They  are  not  retroactive,    but  apply  only  to  changes   proposed 
after  the  formal   designation  of  the  district.      The  administration  of 
these  standards   is  proposed  to  be  by  a   District  Commission   composed 
of  two  property-owning   district  residents  and  three   Landmarks 
Commissioners.      After  a   public  hearing,    the  review  commission  may 
grant  a   Certificate  of  Design   Approval   for  proposed   changes  which 
are  consistent  with  these  guidelines,   or  a   Certificate  of  Exemption 
when   substantial   economic  hardship  would   be  imposed  on  the  property 
owner  if  proposed  changes  were  not  approved.      A  Certificate  of 
Exemption   may  also  be  granted  for  proposed   changes  which   involve 
only  routine  maintenance  or  repair  not  materially  affecting  the 
building  or  which  are  necessary  for   reasons  of  public  safety.      A 
Certificate  is   required   before  work  can   begin. 

It  is   recognized  that  changes  may  be  required  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,    not  all  of  which  are  Under  the  complete  control   of  the 
Commission   or  the  owners.      Building  code  conformance  and   safety 
requirements  are  primary  examples  of  causes  of  such   changes. 

Conformance  with  these  other   requirements   may,    in   some  cases, 
present  conflicts  with  the  Standards  and   Criteria.      Evaluation  of 
an   application   for  a   Certificate  in   such   cases  will   be  based   upon 
the  degree  to  which   such   changes  are  in   harmony  with   the  character 
of  the  property  and  the  district  in  which   the  property  exists. 
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10.2      GENERAL   STANDARDS    FOR    PROPERTIES    IN    DISTRICTS    DESIGNATED 
BY   THE    BOSTON    LANDMARKS   COMMISSION 

The   intent  of  the  Standards   and   Criteria   is  to   preserve  the  existing 
qualities  that  brought  about  the  designation  of  the  district. 

As   intended   by  the  statute,   a  wide  variety  of  districts  are  eligible 
for  designation,    and  an  equally  wide  range  exists   in  the  latitude 
allowed   for  change.      Some  districts  of  truly  exceptional   architectural 
and/or  historical   value  that  are  designated  as   Landmark  Districts 
will   permit  only  minor  modifications,    while  for  some  other  areas, 
designated  as  Architectural   Conservation   Districts,   the  Commission 
encourages  changes  and  additions  with   a  contemporary  approach, 
consistent  with  existing  features. 

In   all   cases,   the  design  approach  to  a  proposed   change  in   a  district 
should   begin  with  an   understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  overall 
character  of  a  district  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,    and 
that  a   pattern  exists  within  a  district,   which   is  made  up  of  each 
building,    each   landscape  element  and  each  detail.      It  is  this  aggregate 
character  which   is  most  important. 

Additions  and   new  construction   should   not  disrupt  the  essential 
form  and   integrity  of  an   individual   building  or  of  the  district. 
The  size,    scale,   color,   material   and  character  of  this  work  should 
be  compatible  with  the  character  of  the  existing   buildings  and 
their  environment.      The  design   should   be  contemporary  and   not 
imitative  of  an   earlier  style  or  period  of  architecture. 

In  the  design  of  alterations,    which   may  have  a   less   significant 
impact  than   additions  or   new  construction,    one  should,    whenever 
possible,    retain   or   repair  existing   materials   and   features,    rather 
than    remove  and    replace  them. 

When   it   is   necessary  to   replace  such   materials  or  features,    replace- 
ment should,    whenever   possible,    be   based  on   physical   evidence,    or 
evidence  contained   in   documents   such   as   plans   and   photographs 
indicating   the  appearance  and  other  characteristics  of  the  materials 
or  features   being   replaced.      New  materials   used   in    replacement 
should,    if  possible,    match  the  materials   being   replaced    in   physical 
properties,    design,    color,    texture  and  other  visual   qualities. 

Careful   evaluation   should   be  made  as  to  the  nature  of  changes 
which   have  occurred  over  time  to  a   building  or  the  district  as   a 
whole.      These  changes  are  a   part  of  the  history  of  the  area  and 
may  be  significant  in  their  own   right. 

In   general,    proposed   changes   which   are  easily   reversed   are  far 
less   serious  than   those  which   are   irrevocable. 
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10.3     SPECIFIC   STANDARDS   AND   CRITERIA    FOR   ASHMONT   HILL 

A.  GENERAL 

1.  The  Ashmont  Hill    District  is  a   remarkable  grouping  of  ample 
buildings   set  carefully   in   generous   lots  with   impressive  landscape 
features  all   arranged  on   picturesque  streets. 

2.  The  intent  of  the  standards  and   criteria  for  Ashmont  Hill    is 
not  to  freeze  the  appearance  of  the  district  to  a  certain   point 
of  time,    but  to  guide  inevitable  changes  to  the  buildings 
which  make  up  the  district  so  as  to  make  those  changes 
sensitive  to  the  architectural   character  of  the  area,    and  to 
prevent  intrusions. 

3.  In  general,   the  front  yards  and   street  facades  of  buildings 
are  considered  to  be  of  primary  importance;   the  side  yards 
and  facades  secondary;   and  the  visible  portions  of  rear  yards 
and  facades  of  minor  importance—except  in  the  case  of  corner 
lots  where  both   street  facades  wili    be  considered   equally. 

B.  ROOFS: 

General:     All    proposed   changes   in   roof  outline  such   as  dormers, 

skylights,    solar  panels,   or  roof  decks   shall   be  subject  to 
regulation  and   review. 

Specific:     none 

C.  EXTERIOR   WALLS: 

General:     All   proposed  changes  to  exterior  walls   will   be  subject  to 
regulation   and    review. 

Specific:     If  siding   is  to  be  applied,    it  shall    not  cover  or  cause 

removal   of  architectural   or  facade  details;    it  shall   be  of 
the  same  spacing   and   be  applied   in   the  same  direction   as 
the  original    siding  elements;    if  artificial   material    is 
selected,    it  shall   be  applied  with   weep   holes  and  without 
vapor  backing   to  guard  against  adverse  structural   effects. 

Exposed   stone  foundations,    such   as  granite,    fieldstone, 
rubblestone,    or  puddingstone,    shall    not  be  painted. 

D.  COLOR: 

General:      Except  as   noted   in   the  specific   section    immediately 

following,  any  paint  color  or  stain  applied  to  exterior 
walls  or  trim  including  artificial  siding  as  well  as  roof 
color   shall    not  be  subject  to   regulation   and   review. 

Advice  and   assistance   in   selecting   colors  will    be  provided 
by  the  Commission   upon    request. 
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Specific:     The  continued   use  of  historically  accurate  paint  and 

stain  colors  and   solid  colored   roof  shingles  that  harmonize 
with   building   colors   is  encouraged  on   previously  painted 
buildings. 

The  continued   use  of  brown   stain   is   required  on   buildings 
with   cedar  shingled   exteriors   in   the  Shingle  Style  that 
have  not  previously   been   painted.      These  buildings   are 
included   in   Appendix   9.3. 

E.  WINDOWS: 

General:     All   proposed  alterations  to  window  panes,    sashes,   and 
frames  including  any  proposed   new  windows  or  blocking 
up  of  existing  windows  or  changes   in   size  and   proportion 
of  existing   windows,    shall   be  subject  to  regulation  and 
review  except  as  noted   in  specific  section   immediately 
following . 

Specific:     It  is  not  acceptable  to  alter  the  number  arrangement  of 
panes  unless  change  is  more  historically  accurate  and 
documentation  can   be  provided  to  substantiate  change. 

It  is  preferable  to   retain   curved  window  panes  or  to 
replace  them  to  match. 

Storm  windows  are  acceptable  as  an   energy  conservation 
measure. 

Any  alteration,    repair,    installation  or  removal  of  stained 
glass  windows  will   be  subject  to  regulation   and   review; 
every  effort  should   be  made  to  protect  existing   stained 
glass  windows  which   are  in  good  condition;    it  is   preferable 
that  necessary   repairs  match   existing   materials  and 
design;    removal  of  badly  damaged   stained  glass  windows 
will   be  considered. 

F.  DOORS   &   DOORWAYS: 

General:      All   proposed   alterations  to  exterior  doors  and   doorways 

including   new  doorways  and   blocking  of  existing   doorways 
or  changes   in   size  and   proportion  of  existing  ones,    shall 
be  subject  to   regulation  and   review. 

Specific:     With    respect  to  panels,    hardware,    windows   and   materials, 
any   necessary   replacement  of  exterior  doors  and   doorways 
should  match  the  original   as  closely  as   possible. 

Inside-mounted   window  grates   are  acceptable  for   security 
purposes. 
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G.        EXTERIOR   ARCHITECTURAL    FEATURES: 

General:      Proposed   alterations  to  porches,    porticos,    verandas, 

steps,    stairs   and  their  component  parts   such   as   bannisters, 
ballusters,    railings,    posts,    gables,    turrets,    towers, 
roofs  or  new  proposals  for  same  shall    be  subject  to 
regulation  and   review. 

Specific:     none 

H.        LIGHTING   AND   SIGNS: 

General:     Signs  shall   be  subject  to  the  Boston  Sign   Code  as  amended 
with  the  additional   provisions  included   in  the  specific 
section   immediately  following. 

Specific:  Name/announcement  signs  for  an  institution  are  permissible; 
each  permissible  sign  may  have  a  maximum  area  of  ten  (10) 
square  feet. 

Building  contractor's  or  developer's  sign,   with  a  maximum 
area  of  six   (6)   square  feet,    is   permissible  only  during 
the  duration  of  said  contractor's  or  developer's  work. 

Phosphorescent  signs  are  not  permitted. 

Outside  security  floodlighting   is  acceptable;   other  forms 
of  exterior  decorative  lighting  other  than   Christmas/holiday 
lights  are  subject  to  review  and   regulation. 

I.         FENCES:  -;'.u-: 

General:      Proposed   fences  that  are   located   at  or   in   front  of  the 
street  facade  plane(s)  of  structures   shall    be  subject  to 
regulation   and    review. 

Specific:     On   Ocean,    Alban   and    Roslin   Streets   and  Welles  Avenue, 

fences   in   front  of  the  street  facade  plane(s)   of  structures 
are  not  acceptable. 

On  other  streets  and   avenues,    fences   in   front  of  structures 
shall   be   permitted   but  they  shall   not  exceed   forty-eight   (48) 
inches   in   height. 

Fences  are  required  to  be  of  "open"  construction;  if  of 
chain  link  type,  it  is  preferable  that  they  be  concealed 
by  a   hedge. 

J.    DRIVEWAYS,  GARAGES,  &  PARKING  SPACES;  CARRIAGE  HOUSES  & 
STABLES;  BARNS: 

General:      Proposed   new  driveways,    carports,    garages,    and   parking 
spaces   as   well   as   changes  to  existing  ones   and   to  carriage 
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houses,    stables  and   barns  shall   be  subject  to   regulation 
and   review. 

Specific:  Proposed  new  carports,  garages,  enclosures,  or  parking 
spaces  are  required  to  be  behind  the  street  facade  plane 
of  the  structure. 

K.        PUBLIC    IMPROVEMENTS: 

General:      Proposed   public   improvements,    such   as   sidewalks,    streetlights, 
and  the  like  shall   be  subject  to  regulation   and   review. 

Specific:     none 

L.        ADDITIONS: 

General:     Proposed  additions  to  any  structure  shall   be  subject  to 
regulation   and   review. 

It  is   required  that  proposed  additions  be  compatible  with 
the  materials,    scale,    proportion,    and   architectural   character 
of  the  structure. 

Specific:     none 

M.        NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

General:      Proposed   new  construction   shall   be  subject  to   regulation 
and   review. 

Three  major  elements  are  to  be  considered:      (1)  the  way 
the  proposed   structure  is  sited  on  the  lot  and  the  resultant 
relationship   between   the  proposed   building   mass  and   the 
yard;    (2)   the  scale,    materials,    and   design  of  the  structure 
itself;    and    (3)    landscaping   and  other  ground   surface 
treatments.      Taken   together,    all   these  elements   should 
aim  to  produce  a   structure  that  is  compatible  with   the 
street  and   the   rest  of  the  district. 

Specific:     Siting:      building   setback  from  the  street  should   be 

consistent  with   the  mathematical   average  for  the   rest  of 
the  same  side  of  the  street  within   the  block. 

Placement:      existing   topography   such   as   slopes,    rock 
outcroppings,    retaining   walls,    or   large  trees   should   be 
considered . 

Design:      new   construction   should   not  attempt  to   imitate 
earlier  design,    but  instead   should   strive  to   be  good 
contemporary  design. 

Materials:      new  construction   should   use  the   prevalent 
materials   in   the  district,    except  on   Washington   Street. 
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Outline:      the  building  outline,    in   plan   and   silhouette 
should   reflect  the  irregular  and   angular  quality  and 
nature  of  existing   structures. 

Height:  height  of  dwellings  should  not  differ  greatly 
from  existing  dwellings  and  should  be  between  25  feet 
and  35  feet. 

Porches:      new  dwellings  are  encouraged  to  have  a   porch 
or  entry  veranda  to  define  the  main   entrance. 

Color:      new  construction   is   subject  to  the   same   items 
specified   in   COLOR   section   above. 

Landscaping:      landscaping  around   new  structures  should 
reflect  the  variety  of  type,    proportion  and   placement 
characteristic  of  the  district. 

Driveways,    Garages,    Carports,    &   Parking   Spaces:      these 
shall   be  subject  to  the  same  standards  &  criteria   specified 
in   pertinent  section  above. 

Fences:      fences  shall   be  subject  to  the  same  standards 
and  criteria  specified   in  the  pertinent  section  above. 
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